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THE SELECTION of the soundest spruce logs for the mak- 
ing of refined groundwood pulp starts in the woods. The 
rejection of any logs unfit for conversion into paper starts 
soon after they reach the mill. 

Barking drums, revolving cylinders, which remove the 
bark from the logs, do a very good job, but machines 
can’t see. A log with a bit of bark still clinging might go 
through the barking drums, but it cannot escape the eyes 
of the heavy muscled men who stand guard at the “wood 
room” entrance to jerk from the carrier any stick that falls 
short of hound’s tooth cleanliness. 

It is generally understood, among buyers of printing 
paper, that in the making of Kimberly-Clark ground- 
wood pulp only spruce is used, but all spruce will not 
pass muster. Dozens of eyes are alert for the slightest 
defect that might appear as the wood goes on its way to 


the grinders. Every piece of wood, on its conveyor jour- 


A PIECE OF BARK? OUT IT GOES 


ney through the “wood room” is turned and examined. 
If a log shows a knot or a soft spot or is suspected of 
having a “rotten heart,” out it goes. 

Groundwood pulp must be uniform in color and tex- 
ture to form the filler between the longer sulphite fibres 
and assure a paper of perfect printability. Pure materials, 
filtered water and laboratory control stations to check every 
operation have produced printing papers of uncommon 
excellence and at a price that permits considerable saving. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 

This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 
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its Gober Cid 


MAKE HER BUY... 


od 4 With rich, true-to-life color, 
THIS WEEK Magazine stops, 


and tempts, more than 
} f 5,300,000 families from 


Coast to Coast... AT PAGE- 
PER-THOUSAND SAVINGS 
UP TO 54% OVER OTHER 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES! 


ITS Concentration ¥ 
HELPS HIM SELL | 


1 | : 
In 24 ‘super sales centers,”’ | / tA , 
THIS WEEK Magazine covers ie 
the dealer’s own customers rf , : 
with the thoroughness of | \ . 
his local newspaper... 4 
WHICH MEANS 3 TO 5 
TIMES AS WELL AS OTHER 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES! 


{ 
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Dummy Racket 


We've heard of dummy funnels on ships; dummy busts on flat- 
chested gals; dummy corporations; and Charley McCarthy. But it 
took Dr. Orestes E. Caldwell, former Federal Radio Commissioner 
and now editor of Radio Today, to muck-rake up a new set of 
dummies. He's forever exposing fakes that beset the radio indus- 
try. Now it's the dummy tube racket. 


It seems a lot of people are dumb enough to judge the quality 
of a radio solely by the number of tubes—a 12-tuber is twice as 
good as a 6-tuber, etc.—and love to brag about their ‘14-tube set.” 
So some fringe manufacturers in the radio industry are beginning 
to cater to these folks . . . advertising 14-tube sets at low prices. 
Eight tubes are dummies! Dr. Caldwell bought a set, put it 
through a laboratory test and discovered that, compared with a 
standard 14-tube set, it produced one-tenth the volume—and with 
distortion at that; one-half the tone quality; with one-third the 
selectivity, and so on. But that row of eight dummy tubes has put 
Dr. Caldwell on the war path. They are the one kind of dummies 
that make a racket. 


Avoeationeer 


October was an important month in the calendar of the New 
York publisher, H. L. Lindquist, for it marked the fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of his magazine, Stamps; the launching of 
his new magazine, Avocations, and the opening of the new Col- 
lectors’ Club in New York. The Collectors’ Club, in case you 
haven't heard, numbers among its members the most famous 
stamp-fanciers in the world, including President Roosevelt; besides 
having served as its president four years and as a Governor for 
fifteen years, Mr. Lindquist has edited its quarterly, Philatelist, 
ever since its establishment 16 years ago. 


Stamps, like a number of other depression-born publications, 
has flourished beyond even its founder's expectations. Careful 
planning and a knowledge of the field of philately went into its 
inauguration. When the first issue went to press, Publisher 
Lindquist had on hand $30,000 worth of signed advertising con- 
tracts and a list of 10,000 paid subscribers, 2,000 of whom had 
bought five-year subscriptions. At first he accepted a small 
amount of general advertising, but this policy was soon sup- 
planted by that of accepting only philatelic advertising. 


Published weekly, Stamps has a circulation of 35,000 copies, 
which, so far as we know, is the largest circulation attained by 
any collectors’ magazines. Avocations, which started with a circu- 
lation of 20,000, has met a favorable response from collectors of 
books and autographs, prints and etchings, stamps and coins, 
antiques and glass. Mr. Lindquist, a believer in restricting the 
editorial appeal of his publications, says he won't print in Avo- 
cations articles about miscellaneous collections—of mushrooms or 
minerals, for instance. 


As contributors to Avocations, Mr. Lindquist has enrolled a 
number of experts in their respective fields, including Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, the rare book man; John Taylor Arms, president of 
the American Society of Etchers; Charles W. Lyon, the antique 


expert; and Elmer Adler, publisher of The Colophon and head 
of Pynson Printers. 


In all likelihood, Publisher Lindquist will eventually blanket 
the collectors’ field, journalistically. He should know all about 
the psychology of the collector, for he’s been one himself ever since 
he can remember. At the age of 12 he used to gather minerals in 
the upper Peninsula of Michigan, where he lived. In some way 
the curator of a museum heard of him and wrote, asking him 
to furnish specimens for a mineralogy collection the institution 
was forming. With the assurance of youth, he accepted the as- 
signment. 


Instead of tackling the problem in adult fashion, by appealing 
to the mine foremen in the regions where the desired specimens 
were to be found, he went directly to the miners’ homes and asked 
permission to search their yards for specimens. He knew that 
miners often brought home crystallized formations, kept them 
on their mantels for awhile, then threw them outdoors to make 
room for new decorations. His method was so successful that 
other museums heard of him and gave him collecting assignments. 
None of his patrons realized that he was a child. When, on 
occasion, a museum representative wrote that he planned to be 
in young Lindquist’s vicinity and wanted to meet him, he would 
inform him that he was just starting out on a previously planned 
scientific expedition. While still in his teens he received other 
important commissions, including field work (and the collecting 
of specimens) in archaeology, entomology, botany and conchology. 


What with more people 
getting Saturdays off, and 
shorter working hours dur- 
ing the week, the prospects 
for Avocations’ continued 
success are bright indeed. 
For there’s no amount of 
time and money that a col- 
lector won’t expend on his 
pet hobby. Therefore, cir- 
culation and_ advertising 


should bound. 


Blackstone 


Hobby - horse rider who 

makes it pay is H. L. Lind- 

quist, publisher of the mag- 

azine whose cover is just to 
the east. 


Meanwhile, he had become interested in publishing and had 
bought a printing press, joined the United and National Amateur 
Press Associations, which have been the training schools of sev- 
eral successful publishers (Cyrus H. K. Curtis, for one), and 
issued several magazines, including The Dabbler, The Collectors’ 
Journal and the Curio Bulletin. 


With the World War, Mr. Lindquist’s various interests were 
interrupted by service in the Field Artillery C.O.T.S., though he 
never reached France. After the Armistice he became a publish- 
ers’ representative in Chicago, and in 1921 he came to New York 
as General Manager for the Gehring Publishing Co. Later he 
organized the Associated Etchers and was among the first to pro- 
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COLOR PAGE IN THE 
EVENING AMERICAN 


MOVED 22 CARLOADS 
OF COLEMAN HEATERS 


Here are the facts about a single 
advertisement that is just about 
the hottest success story in town. 
On September 11th, 1937, a 
four-color advertisement on 
Coleman Oil Heaters ran on the 
back page of the Saturday Comic 
Pictorial Section of the Chicago 
Evening American. What hap- 
pened, in the way of results, is 
history! 


Response was immediate. 
Twenty-two carloads of mer- 
chandise were moved—$75,000 
worth of heaters. And that’s 
results with a capital “R.” In 
the words of John W. Hill, Ad- 
vertising Manager of Gambill 


Company, Inc., Wholesale Dis- 
tributors for Coleman in Chi- 
cago: “We have never had 
anything that produced such im- 
mediate response from both the 
trade and consumers.” 


What’s Your Problem? 


Perhaps you have a problem in 
Chicago. If you want informa- 
tion, call or write the nearest 
office of Hearst International 
Advertising, Service (Rodney E. 
Boone, General Manager) and a 
representative will call. Without 
obligation on your part, he will 
be glad to talk to you about 
your problem as it applies to 
the Chicago market. 


it AMERICAN 


EVENING 
+++ good newspaper 


a 
CARLY 
gee 


A second color page on Coleman Heaters, that 
appeared in the Evening American on October 9th, 
also produced remarkable results. 
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REGISTERING 


for Professor WJSV’s new course 
University students audition” for new radio course 


Dr. Richardson and Dr. Ehrensberger of the University of 
Maryland’s Department of Speech, in conjunction with 
A. D. Willard, Jr., Manager of w Jsv, have planned the most 
thorough course in broadcasting ever attempted by a state 
university. (Full academic credit will be given.) (Under the 
supervision of the engineering staff of Columbia's Capital 
station, a complete studio and classroom have been built —a 
miniature control-room, recording and play-back equipment 
installed. @ Registration at the UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
for the new radio course was so brisk that it was necessary 
to select applicants by auditions before the course started. 
@ Flattered, we are, to be chosen to launch an academic 
course in our chosen profession. w JSV is, of course, the most 
powerful and popular station in the District of Columbia. 
Ask RADIO SALES for details. 


WJISV wasHINGTON 

10,000 WATTS. Owned and 

operated by the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM. 

Represented by RADIO SALES. ERR MRENNEn 
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duce real copper plate etchings for greeting cards. The depres- 
sion hit the art industry hard, however, and it was during those 
lean days that he decided to branch out into the publishing field 
via one of his hobbies, philately. 


Whether his decision was a lucky stroke or the result of a 
flair for knowing which way the wind’s blowing, the founding 
of Stamps was well-timed. To realize the current growth of pub- 
lic interest in philately, one need only observe the increasingly 
large amounts of editorial space newspapers are devoting to that 
subject—and the corresponding increase in philatelic advertising. 
It would be a physical impossibility to attend all the stamp ex- 
positions that are being held in this country alone. A number 
of schools and colleges offer courses in philately, including one 
at Harvard under the auspices of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education. Radio programs devoted to philately are com- 
monplace nowadays; some, like Ivory Soap’s “Stamp Club of the 
Air,” are sponsored. 


There are sizeable stamp sections now in many department 
stores, including Marshall Field’s, Carson Pirie Scott, in Chicago; 
Macy's and Gimbel Brothers, in New York, with individual sales 
varying from a few cents to $1,500 and more for collections. 
The Gimbel Stamp Club, which meets on Saturday afternoons in 
Fall and Winter, had an attendance of 300 to 500 at last year’s 
meetings. H. Gordon Selfridge, England's leading retail merchant, 
said recently that the stamp department in his store, starting 
from scratch four years ago, now does am annual volume of be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. Yes, undoubtedly, interest in 
stamps is world-wide today. It’s more than a fad. It’s a major 
trend. 


A survey recently disclosed that nearly 80% of 40,000 stamp 
collectors have other hobbies besides philately. That’s why Mr. 
Lindquist has started Avocations, a magazine designed to “make 
leisure a thrilling adventure” and broaden the interests of its 
readers. It looks as though, for the second time, his publishing 
hunch is right, for never before has the public had so much leisure 
and been as hobby-minded as it is today. 


AIPs Fair 


It’s going to be easy to attend the New York World’s Fair in 
1939. You can start saving “Today to See the World of To- 
morrow” is the way Grover Whalen, president of the fair corpo- 
ration, phrases a slogan for savings clubs similar to banks’ 
Christmas clubs. 


Under this scheme, details of which have been sent to the 
country’s 17,000 banks, depositors make weekly payments of 
from one to ten dollars. They cannot withdraw anything until 
April 10, 1939. Then they get a good round sum for to go 
a-Fairing. 

Bank Christmas clubs last year had 7,500,000 members with 
deposits of $355,000,000. If even a fraction of that number start 
hoarding for 1939 festivities, Mr. Whalen would be a happy man. 


Pin a Medal on Western Union 


For “commendable restraint under severe temptation” the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, with Palm and Flourishes, is hereby 
awarded to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Let it be inscribed on the Roll of Honor that WU, when 
called upon to supply fixed-text, or canned, messages, kept its 
head and did not surrender, though cut off from all support and 
flanked by the enemy in heavy, force. It's this way: 


The daily crowds of visitors to Callander, Ontario, home of the 
Dionne Quintuplets, clamored for telegrams to send describing 
their visit to the world’s most publicized babies. WU and Cana- 
dian National Telegraphs offered 16 ready-prepared messages which 
could be sent anywhere in the U. S. for 40 cents. Nothing 
unusual about that. WU has such messages for every occasion 
from Thanksgiving to graduation from Night School. 


But in all 16 Quintuplet messages the words “cute” and “‘cun- 
ning’’ do not appear. Persons wishing to use them, or stronger 
words to express their rapture, will have to write their own 
telegrams and pay the full rate. Did we say a D. S. C. for WU? 
It ought to be something better, perhaps the Order of the Purple 
Heart. 
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BECAUSE it doesn’t appear on your payroll...because it 
doesn’t turn in a fat expense account...you are apt to 
forget that Marriage is Your Star Salesman. Moon- 
light and roses have more to do with the movement 
of merchandise than we think. 


Two hearts may beat as one but two stomachs still 
eat as two! And it isn’t long before a Blessed Event 
or two makes four mouths to feed; four people to 
house, clothe and care for. 


Marriage is the great multiplier, any way you look at 
it. Take John Homer, for instance. John meets Jane. 
Clinch. Cinch. Wedding bells. And then... 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer want a home...not a cubby-hole 
in a delicatessen-dotted apartment house district but 
a home... out in the residential and suburban areas; 
where they can create their own design for living; 
where their children can meet Nature on her own 
terms; where trees and flowers and shrubs will be as 
natural as the air they breathe. 


Now, Mr.and Mrs. Homer may get various magazines; 


but Better Homes & Gardens is thesr book. It mirrors 
their mode of life. It tells them how to do the things 
they want to do...to make life richer, fuller, happier. 


That, Mr. Advertiser, is the market Better Homes & 
Gardens offers you .. . the Biggest Suburban Home 
Market in America! Not figures on paper, but figures 
in real life! Not just 1,700,000 readers but 1,700,000 
wedding rings! And that means 1,700,000 families 
eager and able to buy the things you make and sell! 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des Moines. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


One of the biggest developments 
of the past two years is industry's 
growing consciousness of the need 
for a proper public relations pro- 
gram. Lewis Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp., made an excellent 
talk on this subject at the recent 
Association of National Advertisers 
meetings. We liked it so much we 
have printed the principle highlights 
from it as an article in this issue. 


A group of sales executives in 
Kansas City, Mo., is setting out to 
organize a sales managers club for 
that city. Amyone in or near that 
area interested in becoming a mem- 
ber might send a note along to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. There are now 22 
local clubs affiliated with the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives, 
by the way. Latest to join is Phila- 
delphia. 


The Pictograph section for the 
December 1 issue has just been de- 
livered by our engraver, and we think 
it’s the best section of the kind since 
we inaugurated this feature last Sep- 
tember. We especially like the one 
which shows how many other jobs 
depend upon the production of the 
average salesman. A fine exhibit for 
your next sales meeting. 

—A. R. HAHN. 
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60.87% OF ALL DRUG STORE SALES are made 
in 96 central cities and their neighboring cities 
and towns as defined by the Department of Com- 
merce.* Here, too, are 55.8% of all the nation’s 
drug stores. This is the Tonnage Market. This is 
the profit market for drugs and toiletries. This 


is your primary market. 


*15th census, Dept. Commerce 


TONNAGE MARKET 
por Drugs and Toiletries 


FAMILIES ARE THE BIGGEST drugstore spenders, 
as every druggist knows . . . families with whole 
households to buy for... families with children to 
dose, patch, scrub. Sell these family buyers and you 
sell the biggest spenders in the biggest spending 
areas. Advertising to this “market within a mar- 


ket” brings the highest per-dollar return. 


THERE 1S ONE MAGAZINE... The American Home .. . that hits this Tonnage 
Market. One magazine ....The American Home... that hits the biggest drug- 
spending families within that market. 62.9% of our circulation is in the areas where 
60.87% of all drug sales are made. 100% of our circulation is to family buyers . . . with the 
highest percentage among magazines of children between the ages of 5 and 18 years of 
age. The American Home is the straight-line short-cut to 1,250,000 of the most valuable 


drugstore customers in this country. It belongs first on every drug and toiletries list. 


=e 
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® Kentucky's $37,954,000 


gain in cash income 
from farm products was 
equalled by only three 
other States. Add to 
this sum Southern In- 
diana's part of Indiana's 
$24,000,000 agricultural 
gain in the first eight 
months of 1937, and you 
have a picture of the 
sum Kentuckiana farmers 
have collected in excess 
of their profitable 1936 


income. 


TALL CORN 


DID YOU SAY? 


In Kentuckiana the corn har- 
vest this Fall is as abundant 
as the stalks were tall... Corn 
production is more than 40 
per cent above 1936... The 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, reporting cash 
sales of principal farm prod- 
ucts for the first eight months 
of 1937, as compared with 
eight months of 1936, 
showed a 


Tall Increase of 


*$37,954,000 


or 53.8 per cent 


Kentucky farmers will produce 
57 per cent more tobacco 
than in 1936, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated. 
Early sales in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, an indicator for 
Kentucky markets which open 
in December, show high prices 
for the crop. 


Manufacturers and distribu- 
tors know that the entire 
Kentuckiana market can be 


covered at a single low cost 
only in 


THE COURTER JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Representatives: The Branham Company 


| HAS Edward Petry & Company, National Representatives 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
DELIVERS PACKED HOUSES 


These are peak months at the movie palaces 
—just another proof that people nowadays 
“go places” in winter! The movies, demand- 
ing fast action, are large users of outdoor 
advertising —just another proof that this is the 
medium for quick response in all seasons! 
Put these two significant facts together, and 
they'll start you thinking straight to this con- 
clusion: Now is the time to plan your outdoor 


advertising to win increased sales. 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
INCORPORATED 


60 EAST 42ND ST.,.NEW YORK 
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108 NORTH STARS 


Each is a guide for those who listen—each 
is a guide fo those who listen. They are the 
pole-stars of their communities— magnetic 
with the world’s voice, its drama, music, 
and wit. Together, they pull irresistibly on 
the lives within their reach. They are the 
108 stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System, the world’s largest radio network. 


Where National Advertising 
so often Misses the Boat” 


T’S no secret that many national 
advertising campaigns “miss the 
boat” in reaching the great New York 
market. Family coverage, by national 
media, runs from 25% to 45% Jess in 
New York than in all U. S. cities over 
100,000 population. 

This inequality can be corrected— 
easily, efficiently, and economically .. . 
Whether your job is bolstering a weak 
national situation in this area or reaching 
an active, responsive audience with only 
one medium, you can do it effectively by 


Second-largest Sunday 


circulation in America 


FOR 6 MONTIIS 
ENDING SEPT. 30 


1,428,487 


using the Sunday Mirror. Weigh these 
facts: The Sunday Mirror Magazine Sec- 
tion is the largest delivered by any one 
newspaper in the country. Its reader life 
is long. Its excellent color gravure may 
be bought in 1000 and 500 line units—at 
the lowest 4-color milline rate of any pub- 
lication in America . . . The Sunday 
Mirror’s black and white milline rate is 
next to the lowest in New York. 

The Sunday Mirror Comic Section has 
the largest circulation—except one—in 
the country. It reaches tomorrow’s pros- 
pects as well as today’s customers. Its 
advertising revenue is up over 100% in 
the period last ended... And any section 
of the Sunday Mirror can show your 
advertising—not only throughout New 
York City—but to the rich Eastern re- 
gion where sales could be so strong yet 
where sales support is so weak. Case his- 


tories prove the Mirror’s low-cost, high- 
return pulling power—probably on prod- 
ucts similar to your own. 


Reminder 
on the Daily Mirror 


1 Well balanced coverage in all income 

* groups—but a larger percentage of the 
“over $5000"’ class than of the group 
earning less. 


2 Next to lowest milline rate of all eight 
* New York papers. 


3 More circulation than any large-sizeNew 
* York newspaper. (Six months daily aver- 
age 703,986—September average 756,385.) 


4 Brief, complete, picture-packed, newsy 
* —and the size preferred by 3 out of 4 
morning readers. 


Tew Yor livia 


Ask Your Sales Manager About The Mirror 
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More Rural Women Prefer The FARMER’S WIFE MAGAZINE 
. .. Because It’s Edited for Them Exclusively 


* Tractor operation gets no 
space in The Farmer’s Wife 
Magazine ... but you ought to 
see the beauty hints in the Youth 
Section! You'll find no articles 
on crop rotation... plenty about 
child care and feminine health. 
There’s little to interest veter- 
inarians ...a lot of interest 
in first-aid and rural health... 
advice on what to do ’til the 


doctor comes. 


For 40 years rural women 


YOU MISS RURAL WOMEN IF YOU DON’T USE THE 
FARMER’S W’FE MAGAZINE ... 1,100,000 NET PAID 


have read The Farmer’s Wife 
Magazine from cover to cover 
to get authentic information 
and helpful hints about their 
part in rural living. Today, 
more than 1,100,000 read it 
thoroughly every month. More 
of them prefer it than any 
other magazine or farm 
paper printed. It knows 
their problems... knows 
what they want to know 


... and gives it to them. 


NEW YORK 


Here is a vast market that 
bears investigation. And the 
evidence of advertisers who 
have boosted rural sales proves 
conclusively that you miss rural 
women if you don’t use The 


Farmer’s Wife Magazine. 


/he 


FARMER'S WIFE 


Mlagazine 


ST. PAUL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


To reach the rich rural market, ride with the 
winner. The new Farm Journal has won the 
farmers because it gives them a speedy service 
they were never offered before .. . 4 days from 
writer to reader. Faster facts for farmers appeals to 
the alert, progressive farmer, the man who makes 
farming a business. Faster facts make him a better 
farmer, a more prosperous farmer, a better pros- 
pect for every advertiser with goods to sell. 


With farm income this year at nine billion dollars, 
no advertiser can afford to neglect this impor- 
tant share of the national income. For farmers 
and their families are people, with the same needs 
as the rest of us. They’re brand-conscious. They 
shop in stores. And where city folks patronize 
the corner store, the farmer selects from a dozen 


FARM JOURNAL 
« 
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towns and cities over a wide radius . . . for 
today’s farmer shops on wheels. 


Alert advertisers have recognized what the 
modern Farm Journal means to farmers, what the 
nine billion dollar farm income means to those 
with goods to sell. Post Toasties, Postum, Heinz, 
Gold Medal Flour, Pillsbury, Camel, Chester- 
field, Lucky Strike, Prince Albert, Velvet, Fels 
Soap, Lady Esther, Lysol, Ford, Chevrolet, Ply- 
mouth, Dodge, Studebaker, Firestone, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, Procter & Gamble, Servel .. . these 
and many other nationally distributed products 
are aiming at agricultural America with the 
modern fast Farm Journal, the magazine that 
farmers want—and read. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 15, 1937: 


A Government bureau whose forecasts 
are taken very seriously—because of its 
high record of accuracy over a period of 
years—by business men, bankers and 
economists, is the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Therefore the current 


Short 
Slump 


study called “The Outlook for Demand 


and Prices in 1938” has real significance. 


@ @ e While the Bureau doesn’t point to a definite 
date as the end of the present slump, nor does it predict 
the extent of the percentage drop in national income, em- 
phasis throughout the report is given to such words as 
“temporary” and “‘slight.’” The Bureau’s summary of what 
is likely to happen to prices, employment, industrial pro- 
duction and retail sales would seem to add up to this: 
A recession extending into the first few months of 1938, 
to be followed by a pronounced pick-up in business and 
a total national income for the year either about the same 
as for 1937 or at the worst down not more than 5%. 


@ e@ e The let-down, according to the report, is 
characteristic of the ascending period in every rae Me 
cycle and the factors heretofore associated with the termi- 
nation of a major upswing are absent. So the decline is 
described as only temporary. 


@ e@ e@ The Bureau expects the downward trend for 
farm prices during the last half of 1937 to continue into 
1938, but says that this will be largely offset by increased 
demand for our agricultural products from foreign countries 
and higher income from government payments to farmers. 


@ e@ e The report is not particularly optimistic about 
the automotive industry for 1938, for this reason: ‘‘Ex- 
perience shows that replacements are stimulated by im- 
portant improvements in the mechanical and style features 
of automobiles, reduction in prices, easy credit terms and 
improving business prospects. The reported relatively 
minor nature of the changes in models for 1938, the higher 
prices to be asked (about 10%), the expected more strin- 
gent terms for financing purchases of both new and second- 
hand cars, and the change in direction of stock prices and 
incomes may result in a smaller replacement demand for 
automobiles in 1938 than in 1937.” 


@ @ @ More optimistic is the summary on building: 
“In 1938 the total volume of construction is expected to 
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be slightly greater than for 1937. This estimate is based 
upon prospects for little change in the volume of con- 
struction of public, commercial and factory buildings, and 
an advance in residential building. Some decrease in costs 
during 1938 is possible and an increase in rents may occur. 
This increase in rents would tend to reduce the proportion 
of income available for the purchase of farm products, but 
would also stimulate residential building and thereby con- 
tribute to larger total consumer incomes.” 


@ @ e@ Thomas S. Holden, vice-president of the F. 
W. Dodge Corp., agrees with the Bureau findings that 
residential building will increase next year. The Dodge 
estimates indicate that 220,000 new family dwelling units 
are likely to be built next year, compared with 190,000 
this year and 160,000 in 1936. ‘This moderate increase in 
residential building,” says Mr. Holden, “is likely to be 
accompanied by a volume of commercial private building 
approximately the same as this year’s. . . . The current 
recession in building has to date been quite moderate in 
character, having consisted principally of declines in pub- 
licly financed work. Privately-financed building continued 
to run ahead of last year’s volume right through the middle 
of October and during the first nine months was 46% 
ahead of last year, while public building declined 18%. 
Next year will most likely prove to be a year of consolidat- 
ing and stabilizing gains, with a slow start in the first 
quarter, and the probability of definite improvement some- 
where around the middle of the year.” 


@ e@ e Brookmire has revised its income estimates 
downward for the next six months, but picks a number of 
states as prime bright spots, with consumer incomes mark- 
edly better than in the same period a year ago. These states 
are, with their expected percentage gains; North Dakota 
41, South Dakota 24, Oklahoma 23, Kansas 16, Montana, 
16, Nevada 16, Iowa 13, Minnesota 13, Nebraska 13, Ari- 
zona 11, Texas 11, New Mexico 10, Wyoming 10, Utah 8, 
Idaho 6, Kentucky 6, Louisiana 6, Colorado 5, Florida 4, 
Arkansas 3, North Carolina 2. The forecast for the 
country as a whole is a decline of 2% in income with the 
worst drop being 16% in Maine. 


@ e@ e At last week’s meeting of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives (see pages 17 and 24), Dr. 
Lionel D. Edie predicted that the Federal Reserve Board 
index of production might drop to 90 in January (the high 
was 117 and the current figure is about 103) and consumer 
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“There once was a foolish flaminge 
Whe said, ‘By the great jumping jingo, 
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Strube ® Cartoon, verse from “Stuff and Nonsense” 


I've been in this clime an uncommon long time, 
But | haven't yet mastered the lingo.’ ” 


Reproduced through courtesy of the New York Times 
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purchasing power in that month might be as low as 13% 
less than the same 1937 month. He believes that the low 
of the present recession may be seen within 60 to 90 days, 
at which time a strong base will have been built for a 
strong upturn. Dr. Edie was one of the few business men 
or economists who in early Summer predicted a Fall reces- 
sion in securities, sales and purchasing power. What he 
now says about the probable time of upturn therefore is 
more significant than if it had been said by a forecaster 
with a less creditable record. 


RURAL GENERAL MERCHANDISE SALES AT NEW RECOVERY PEAK; 
GAINS GREATLY EXCEED DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
INDEX ' . | 
| ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION’ 
130 4 
| 
120 + 4 
RURAL RETAIL 
SALES OF 
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September sales of general merchandise in rural areas, sea- 
sonally adjusted, hit a new peak for the recovery period, and 
were exceeded by only two months in 1929. The index is based 
upon the mail sales of three leading mail order companies and 
the sales of a retail chain whose stores are located in towns 
and cities in agricultural sections. The chart is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. Pros- 
pects for 1938 farm income are “about the same” as this year, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. See anal- 
ysis on preceding page. 


Federal Reserve Board figures 
for the most recent month, Sep- 
tember, show continued im- 
provement in the inventory situ- 
ation. For that month percen- 


Sales and 
Stocks tage increases in net sales and 
stocks on hand, compared with 


the same month a year ago, were as follows: 


Gain in Gain in 

Net Stocks 

Sales on Hand 
New York boss “wee ee 13.2 
0S SEE TOOT CEE 22.5 
eee 8.2 14.6 
Dallas . ree io Se 5.5 
RI bhi oie baie daa: pataasae ae el eee 15.6 
CS rn a ci ial = alll 19.9 
IE EE ET Tere re 7.0 9.0 
Kansas City. . Siva shana ats 4.2 5.8 
San Francisco. . a att ald fa Eas ie Ae 0 8.0 
Richmond .. ; . 94 6.8 
Minneapolis 7.0 * 
Boston .. 0 
*No report available. 


© e@ e Not all of the Federal Reserve districts re- 
port sales and inventories of wholesalers, but practically 
all of those reporting indicate lower inventories at the end 
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of September than at the end of August, but marked in- 
creases over the 1936 month in all lines of business ex- 
cept groceries. 


@ @ e@ The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
from a check of its member stores in 35 cities, reported 
that dollar sales during the first 15 days of October regis- 
tered a gain of approximately 8%, thus stepping ahead 
of the national 6% increase reported to the Federal Re- 
serve for September and reaching close to the 9% gain for 
the first nine months of the year. Their survey further in- 
dicates that orders placed wicn manufacturers and whole- 
salers by all store groups for Fall delivery were expected 
to reach a total of $3,950,000,000 as compared with $3,- 
650,000,000 in 1936, or an increase of 8%. 


@ e@ e Their rather optimistic report goes on to state, 
“Despite the fact that sales at retail on a country-wide 
basis will likely not attain the optimistic percentages of 
increase looked for earlier in the year, the dollar total of 
retail trade during the Christmas season will be the highest 
for any year since 1929." The organization expects de- 
partment store sales to climb 8 to 10% over last year. 


Increased pressure is being exerted 

by both consumer and store 

Better groups to force manufacturers to 

label their products more expli- 

L b li citly. The NRDGA is at the mo- 

ape In? ment making determined efforts to 

have the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion force rayon manufacurers to give the fibre content on 

the label. Manufacturers, according to the NRDGA, want 

to give the prescribed information regarding fibre content 

on the invoice instead of by label. Irving C. Fox, general 

counsel, told a group of retail store executives and buyers: 

“We are going to try to obtain a rule from the Federal 

Trade Commission that the retailers may agree among them- 

selves not to buy goods from producers who refuse to 

label merchandise so that fibre content is made known to 
retailers and, through them, to consumers.” 


@ @ e Harold W. Brightman, vice-president of L. 
Bamberger, Newark, who has been the most active depart- 
ment store executive in fighting for better identification of 
merchandise, characterized identification by invoice as 
“absolutely impracticable” and threatened that, if no other 
way to obtain labeling by manufacturers could be found, it 
might by necessary for the NRDGA to join consumer 
groups in their demand for Congressional legislation to 
that end. 


@ @ e Business should proceed as far and as fast 
as it consistently can in the belief that the slump is of tem- 
porary duration; that’s the advice given by Chairman of the 
Board Sloan, of General Motors, in his third-quarter re- 
port to stockholders. Says Mr. Sloan: ‘The problem be- 
comes one of balancing one group of forces against the 
other, and the question, a matter of timing. That neces- 
sarily involves a most difficult determination. The Cor- 
poration, however, is hopeful that the present situation 
will be found to be merely an adjustment of temporary 
character, and that the recovery movement will continue 
in the ascendancy and will more completely run its normal 
course. In any event the most constructive policy for busi- 
ness is to proceed so far as it consistently can, as if that 
were already demonstrated and, by so doing, a contribution 
is made towards assuring it to be a fact. At least, that is 
the policy of General Motors Corporation.” 
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Camera’s Eye Report 
Of the National 


Federation Convention 


(See story on page 24) 


A. Traffic jam at the registration desk. Hey, Steward. twenty more 
tables! (The handsome brute in the middle is Charles T. Lip- 


scomb, in charge of salesmen for Vick Chemical Co.) 


2. Hiding behind the hard rolls on the speakers’ table: (L.) Wal- 
ter G. Baumhogger, president, Certain-Teed Products Corp., and 
(R) Ted Quinn, president, Maxon, Inc. 


2B. What Sates MANAGEMENT'S staff photographer found going on in 
Room 1446 at ten minutes to seven: (L. to R.) John A. Goepper, 
Norwich Pharmacal Co.; Honor & Integrity Keim; Vice-pres. J. C. 
DeCesare, White Laboratories, Inc. (nee Health Products) ; Export 
Manager Turner F. Currens, Norwich Pharmacal Co.) 


A, Plastic grins: Bakelite, en masse. (L. to R.) Joseph Rogers, J. 
M. Tenlin, Sales Manager Gordon Brown, W. T. Cooper, D. 
Kusanohn. 


5. Delegation from Bridgeport, all of whom worry about building 

materials marketing problems for the A. W. Burritt Co. (L. 

to R.) Al Burritt, H. E. Clauson, Arthur Clifford, George Moore, 
Harvey J. Stowe. 


G@. Martin J. Beirn, vice-president, American Radiator Co., and C. 
K. Woodbridge, of Arbuckle Bros., find a common sales ground 
east of the heating equipment field and north of the coffee industry. 


Photo by SALES MANAGEMENT staff photographer. 


HE most 


important problem 
that confronts American busi- 
ness in the period that lies 
ahead is the problem of public 
relations—the problem of making 
friends for Industry. 

American business emerged from 
the war with its reputation for ef- 
ficiency greatly enhanced. By and 
large, the American people generally 
realized that without the cooperation 
of the marvelously efficient private 
enterprise machine, the war would 
have been lost. Business was en- 
throned on a pedestal; it received the 
enthusiastic adulation of the masses. 


Then across the stage stalked the 
world’s greatest depression. The 
heroic statues of big business—en- 
dowed by the admiring public with 
a mystic power which they never 
possessed—were suddenly toppled 
from their high pedestals to the pave- 
ments below. A fear-crazed populace 
came rushing headlong. ‘What Price 
Glory?” “What Price Liberty?” “Give 
Us Security!” was the new cry. 


The political prophets who had been 
wandering in the wilderness these 
many years, took full advantage of 
this opportunity. Today, the poli- 
tician is the matinee idol. Hero- 
worshipping crowds surround him 
while the checks of the taxpayers’ 


*See ANA story on page 52. 
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These, says Mr. Brown, should be our 
objectives: To seek the right to serve and 
grow and achieve; to establish the proper 
relation between government and _ busi- 
ness; and to give the public a clear under- 
standing of the functions of business so 


that business can do more for the public. 


From an address made before the 


annual convention of the ANA* 


BY LEWIS H. BROWN 
President, Johns-Manville Corp. 


money float down like gently falling 
snow from the proscenium arch and 
business—big and little—is now cast 
as the villain of the piece. 

What does all this mean in terms 
of the problem we face? 

The pattern has seemed clear 
enough to me but sometimes I get dis- 
couraged at the seeming lack of ap- 
preciation by the public and business 
men as to where the fast-moving 
currents are taking us. Our objective 
must be the preservation of our Ameri- 
can system of government. 

To do this we must reeducate the 
American people in the understanding 
that only under constitutional repre- 
sentative government and the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise can 
they have the benefits of both liberty 
and material well being. 

What's the approach? 

Said William A. Thomson, of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation: 

“The heads of industry appear to feel 
that something ought to be done, but too 
largely they have left it to the advertising 
and public relations men to do that some- 
thing, often without ammunition to attempt 
the job. 

“It may be well to let our business 
leaders contemplate for a while longer the 
ridiculous paradox of business hatred in a 
country that has a congenital passion for 
business. It has taken an especially ven- 


omous brand of demagogue to raise present- 
day barriers between the directors’ rooms 


What Industry Can Do— 
and Should Do—About 
Public Relations 


and the work bench, the front office and 
the back office. 

“It doesn’t make sense, when you see a 
thrifty and industrious people damning the 
fruits of thrift and industry and cheering 
rabble-rousers who say you can increase the 
value of your own property by dynamiting 
the property next door. 

“Certainly business never needed to be 
freer than in these days of business 
shackles. Business never needed to be more 
prosperous than today when it is more and 
more saddled with the cost of social and 
political experiments, current and to come. 
Its income must feed the fountain from 
which will flow the taxes required for ever- 


' growing budgets. 


“And yet, there stands Business, like 
some unhappy, patient cow in the stable, 
expected to produce morning and evening 
milk, without fodder and with no reward 
other than a kick in the tail after every 
milking. 

“Surely, after continued contemplation 
of this sorry spectacle, the united voice of 
business must arise, determined to make its 
case clear and to organize the mighty forces 
of public opinion behind it.” 

I believe Mr. Thomson hits the nail 
on the head. The question now is 
where do we start? 


Every Business Must Help 


It is clear enough that the job can’t 
be done simply by attending another 
luncheon, or by organizing another as- 
sociation to which we contribute a 
thousand dollars and go on back to 
the office to answer some more mail. 
No! This job will never be done if 
we have to wait for George to do it. 
We are right where we are today be- 
cause for too many years the chief 
executives and their chief assistants 
have been delegating to George the 
things they should have been doing 
themselves. 

What are our objectives? Let's de- 
fine our job. 

Are we nothing more than a 
jealous lot, trying to catch up with the 
politician in public esteem? Are we 
just a bit peeved that we don’t occupy 
that pedestal of approval we enjoyed 
after the World War—that hero 
worship of the masses? Do we simply 
want the public to like us better? 

Or is business looking for some- 
thing far more fundamental? The 
right further to serve and grow and 
achieve—the proper relationship with 
government and government with 
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business—a clear understanding by the 
people of the functions of business so 
that business can do more for the 
people; provide a higher standard of 
living, better wages, a richer and a 
fuller life? 

Is this what business seeks? Is this 
what we really mean by public rela- 
tions? 

If it is—and I hope that is true— 
then the first thing we've got to do is 
to get our own house in order, get our 
product ready for the market and then 
raise our sights. Get a broader per- 
spective. And above everything else, 
let's get over this foolish notion that 
business, with a broad gesture, should 
try to sell itself. 

Who said business should try to 
sell itself? When for a generation 
business has only achieved success by 
selling value, selling services in terms 
of the other fellow, the user. Only in 
terms of value received—to the re- 
ceiver—has business ever prospered in 
a free country. 


The Public Be Served! 


Are we going to forget this funda- 
mental formula now, just because we 
face a new type of job to do—one that 
we have never tackled before? Are 
we going to overlook the basic lessons 
business learned in trying to sell 
products to the American public? Is 
there any manufacturer who would 
dare think of asking his market to 
“like my product” as opposed to say- 
ing “look what my product does for 
you?” Then let’s forget all this talk 
about business frying to sell itself. 
Let’s start thinking about selling what 
business is doing for the other fellow 
in terms of his own livelihood, his 
bread and butter. That after all is 
real social security. 

You men for years have been selling 
products and services. And you 
learned a long time ago that you had 
to translate these products, their uses, 
their functions, into one syllable words 
to the public before they really under- 
stood and accepted them. 

You have taken the product, added 
interpretation to it, and sold it in 
terms of ideas and not in terms of 
commodity. And today you've got to 
sell ideas having to do with the service 
business renders to the people of 
America—/deas the masses will under- 
stand. 

What is it you are going to be 
asked to sell—in terms of these sdeas? 
Just this. A brand new 1938 model 
impression of business. There are 
companies like the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., which for 
years have been doing an outstanding 
pioneering job along this very line. 

What I have to say is for the stimu- 
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lation of the thousands of other com- 
panies who have not realized the 
importance of the problem, those 
that do not yet realize that every com- 
pany which fails to do its part in this 
job of making friends for industry is, 
in fact, contributing to the possible 
destruction of not only its own busi- 
ness but of our whole system of 
private enterprise and representative 
government under the Constitution. 

For well over a year now this has 
been the No. 1 job on my list. I'd 
just like to tell you a few of the basic 
problems and questions I’ve been 
shooting at them. 

What do we know about our mar- 
ket? Hasn’t this problem many of the 
characteristics of a merchandising 
problem? Why shouldn’t a market 
analysis be made to learn what the 
workers in our factories, their wives 
and their families are thinking about? 
What their attitude is toward us and 
the rest of the world—and the people 
in it? 

What do they like and what don’t 
they like? What do they do in their 
spare time—and do they want more 
of it? What is their idea about work 
and hours and wages and bosses? How 
about the origin of complaints? Do 
we know the desires, the appetites, and 
the emotions of the people we must 
reach? If we don't, the dest thing we 
must do is to find out. And on how 
well we find out will depend our 
progress with the problem. 

Realizing that the first requisite of 
good salesmanship is knowledge of 


Menu for the Pictograph section for the 
December 1 issue: “How Mass Production 
Helps the Consumer”—fourth of a series 
on this subject, this one dealing with pas- 
senger cars; “Picture of a Nation on the 
Go”—all about America’s touring public 
and where it spends its money; “10 Rea- 
sons Why Men Over 40 Make the Most 
Satisfactory Salesmen”; “How Industrial 
Companies Split Their $10,000,000 Adver- 
tising Budget”; where AAA payments 
went—“$823 Cash Money to the Farmer 
Equals $1,417 to the City Family”; “How 
Important Are the Chains and Mail Order 
Houses?”; and a graphic presentation of 
the number of other jobs which depend 
upon the production of the average sales- 
man. 


and confidence in the product, the next 
thing I did was to lay before them 
the ~— we had to sell—in other 
words our 1938 impression of Johns- 
Manville. 

When we assembled it, this is what 
we found—in part. We have a five- 
day, 40-hour week with premium 
wages for emergency overtime work. 
We have minimum basic wages and 
minimum hiring rates which insure 
even the least skillful worker an in- 
come in line with the cost of living. 
Our wage rates are up. We have 
group life insurance and group health 
and accident insurance. 

We have written and signed collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. Any man 
working for Johns-Manville can carry 
his personal grievance directly to the 
management. We have safety engi- 
neers to guard the lives and health of 
Johns-Manville employes. We have 
spent thousands of dollars for safety 
devices and other health-protecting 
equipment. We have modern hospitals 
and first-aid rooms, sanitary locker and 
wash rooms. Our factory foremen are 
on an annual payroll basis. And we 
employ no child labor. 


Business: Buyer Contentment 


That’s just the chassis in which the 
man of the house, the wage earner, is 
interested; but we found there were 
a lot of streamlined decorations and 
time-saving appliances that would in- 
terest othet members of the family if 
properly presented. Not the least of 
which was our ability to give them 
more comfort, convenience and real 
pocketbook savings than they had ever 
had before and for less money, value 
considered, 

We decided that fundamentally we 
had a good sturdy machine—a model 
that makes a fairly good impression. 
Theré still may be a lot of redesign- 
ing to do, but the important thing was 
that we had a product that could be 
brought to the public now—a product 
to sell which commanded the con- 
fidence of those whose job it was to 
sell it. 

Of course, all this has cost money. 
You can’t restyle and retool for a new 
product without added costs. One of 
the first things I did was to take our 
sales and advertising budget and set 
up an extra, 10% as an added allot- 
ment for our Industrial and Public 
Relations Department to be used in 
selling ideas in the same manner as 
we have a budget for our Sales De- 
partment to sell products. 

The next question I asked my as- 
sociates was what we needed to sell 
our 1938 Impression of Johns-Man- 
ville to the people outside of our 
factories. I was particularly concerned 
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with our neighbors in our factory and 
mine locations. 

If it were advertising in the local 
newspapers what kind of advertising 
would do the job? What language 
could be used by our company which 
would not sound pompous and re- 
dundant? How could we attract the 
attention of these people to our ad- 
vertisements and how could we get 
them read? 

One thing more. I asked about our 
relationship with our stockholders. | 
wanted to know if it is true that 
stockholders are interested only in 
how much profit the company makes. 
It may be true that they have shown 
their confidence in the character and 
integrity of the management by buy- 
ing stock; but is that enough? Is it 
not important that we tell these stock- 
holders more about our company, its 
operations, its objectives and its 
products ? 

If so, what best medium could we 
employ to accomplish this desirable 
objective? I am convinced that stock- 
holders, like corporation executives 
and workers in the factories, are just 
people like you and me. They like to 
share in the pride which business 
takes in doing a good job. 

I asked for a complete study of our 
media problem. I knew that our ex- 
perience in selling a new product 
showed that we must study the cus- 
tomers income and a up our po- 
tentional market in the form of a pyra- 
mid with the largest incomes at the 
top. 


New Start—at the Bottom 


Because we have always demanded 
that our advertising dollars sell goods 
we had never reached a great percent- 
age of the public at the base of the 
pyramid. In fact, it was uneconomical 
to do so. These people are what the 
media man would term waste circula- 
‘tion when considering our commodity 
selling job because of their relatively 
low buying power. 

But it was obvious that in selling 
the 1938 Impression of Johns-Man- 
ville we must reverse all our previous 
methods. We must start at the bottom 
and work up; we must learn to speak 
a language and find the media that 
will reach this group. 

And how about our relations with 
the press, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture—all the agencies for the dis- 
semination of news? The 1938 Im- 
pression of Johns-Manville, or any 
other business organization for that 
matter, is legitimate industrial news, 
and has a distinct news value. 

They are just as anxious to interpret 
the new model, 1938 streamlined in- 
dustrial machine to the public as busi- 
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ness is to have that accurate appraisal 
presented. But I am wondering if these 
agencies haven’t been hampered in the 
past, in performing what they con- 
ceive to be their public duty, by busi- 
ness executives themselves who have 
developed an unjustified fear and 
timidity. 

Should not this gap be bridged, 
not by dissemination of propaganda, 
but by making legitimate industrial 
news of a factual character quickly 
available to the news agency that will 
want to use it? Would it not help if 
factory managers and business execu- 
tives everywhere show less timidity in 
answering their requests for factual 
information ? 

I have had some experience in mer- 
chandising and in introducing new 
products. I have seen advertising ex- 
perts with beads of mental — 
tion on their brows bringing forth 
new ideas to sell new products. But 
problems like the ones I have outlined 
apparently require the sweating of 
blood. Why? Because they require a 
new technique? I don’t know but I 
am sure of this—writing another prod- 


uct advertisement, slapping it in the 
press, and collecting 15% just won't 
turn the trick. 

It will not be sufficient to carry this 
message merely to our employes, our 
stockholders and the public generally. 
We must go further. A prerequisite 
to the sale of most products is that 
the customer has a pocketbook. But 
in presenting a New Impression of 
American Industry we need not con- 
sider purchasing power. 

What we are concerned with is 
voting power in forming public 
opinion. So we must, with moving 
pictures and other educational ma- 
terial, carry into the schools—to the 
generation of tomorrow—an interest- 
ing story of the part that science and 
industry have played in creating a 
more abundant life for those who are 
fortunate to live in this great country 
of ours. 

After all, it is our own fault if 
three-fourths of the teachers in our 
schools and colleges have never been 
inside a factory. It is our fault if 
many of our professors in the colleges 

(Continued on page 86) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in oe) 
| Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Posters 


Prodotti Armour 


Armour & Co. renews its drive to 
sell Italian type dry sausages and ham 
to the 1,000,000 Italians of New York 
City. Some 2,300 Italian outlets cater 
to this racial group, which eats 6,000,- 
000 or more pounds of sausage every 
year. Armour wants the lion’s share 
of that trade. 

American ad practices were scrapped, 
Armour’s agency stood on the side- 
lines, while copywriters and artists of 
Il Progresso and Corrtere D’ America, 
leading Italian papers, did their stuff. 
The result was a new series of unusual 
ads that starts to talk to Little Italy 
in its own language December 1. 

Split into two parts, the campaign 
uses (a) cartoon-and-balloon strips; 
and (b) testimonials from prominent 
Italian actors, dancers, restaurant 
owners, and fashion stylists. When 
Italians give a testimonial they go the 
whole hog, as witness a typical phrase 
from an endorsement by a popular 
comedy team: ‘No party can be a suc- 
cess without Armour products. No 
hostess, no housewife can get along 
without Armour products.” 

Running through the series is a 
description of how Armour, 40 years 
ago, brought skilled Italian sausage 
makers to Chicago. Ever since they 
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The advertising technique, like the prod- 
ucts, has the real Italian flavor. 


have been making salami, caserta 
peperoni, capacola, and prosciutto after 
the same formulae and with the same 
spices used in Italy. Dry sausage, de- 
hydrated and cured, is highly spiced, 
and keeps for long periods. Prosciutto 
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is a special ham made from an ancient 
Italian recipe. 

No people coming to the melting 
pot have clung to their former 
language and customs as closely as the 
Italians. It has pleased them immense- 
ly that Armour has recognized their 
individuality by advertising to them 
through their own papers, and that the 
company employs Italian - speaking 
salesmen to call on Italian merchants. 
Retailers’ cooperation has been en- 
enthuiastic. 

The papers used have a circulation 
of about 150,000, nearly all in Greater 
New York. It’s a compact market of 
proverbially thrifty consumers. Many 
manufacturers have passed it by, but 
not il signore Armour. 


Rayon Breaks the Ice 


For the first time in the history of 
the textile industry a rayon maker is 
telling Mrs. Consumer what she wants 
to know of rayon yarns and finished 
fabric. American Viscose Corp., New 
York, in ten national magazines and 
Chicago and Manhattan dailies urges 
buyers to look for Crown Tested 
Quality labels on fabrics. 

Only materials which have been 
check-tested and approved by the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau may 
bear the Crown mark; only those 
converters and manufacturers of fin- 
ished piece goods who agree to tnain- 
tain the approved construction may 
become licensees under this plan. 
More than 111,000,000 separate ads 
compose the campaign. American 
Viscose is the world’s largest rayon 
producer. 

J. M. Mathes, New York agency, 
in preparing copy, will be sure to 
stress the wide variety of merchandise 
obtainable in Crown rayon and the 
virtues of tested rayon. 


Airing Old Gold 


Old Gold cigarettes return to radio 
after a three-year absence with a 15- 
minute, twice-a-week broadcast over 
the Columbia network. 

Back in 1934 Fred Waring’s orches- 
tra supplied the sugar-coating around 
O.G.’s commercials. The present pro- 
gram called “Hollywood  Screen- 
scopes,” is composed of chatter about 
the goldfish stars who eat, sleep, and 
mate while reporters take notes. 
George McCall does the scooping. 
Lennen & Mitchell, New York, is the 
agency. 


Chipso Contest 


Procter and Gamble’s Chipso soap 
is giving away—free, for nothin’— 
750 Benrus watches. Well, almost 
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nothin’, just for completing the sen- 
tence “I like Chipso because—” in 25 
words or less. 

Both the Red and Blue networks 
of NBC carry announcements of the 
contest, which closes December 10. 
Sixty big town newspapers in the 
East, Middle West, and South also 
are being used. Wherever available, 
full color is employed. The Ameri- 
can Weekly, This Week, and First 
Three Markets Group give Chipso and 
Benrus over 15,000,000 readers who 
can learn about the contest. Store 
displays for grocers, and a salesman’s 
contest for P & G representatives 
complete the contest layout. Pedlar 
& Ryan, New York, is agency. 


Unchallenged ! 
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spect, and public good will. Thus, 
indirectly, Pfeiffer is linked with great 
Michigan industries. 

All data are compiled from reliable 
sources and checked with care. Schools, 
libraries, and others have asked for 
proofs of the entire ad series, says the 
company’s agency, Martin, Inc., De- 
troit. 

Proofs are also mailed to operators 
in each industry spotlighted with high- 
ly favorable results. Some manufac- 
turers have posted the ads conspicu- 
ously in their plants; letters of com- 
mendation have been frequent; in a 
few cases, Pfeiffer’s beer has been in- 
troduced as a standard product to be 
served on the company’s premises. 


Mammoth Cooler: Arrowhead spring water follows a new California custom for out- 
door posters—that of using larger-than-life adjuncts to the billboard proper. A Taylor 


thermometer is an integral part of the advertising message. 


The attention-grabbing 


bulletin with its super-water cooler is in Los Angeles. Foster and Kleiser, San Fran- 
cisco, built and service it. 


Multifarious Michigan 


Those who think of Michigan as a 
one-industry state will change their 
opinion if they follow the ads being 
run in about 100 Michigan newspapers 
by Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit. 


The shadow of the giant auto in- 
dustry has led many—including some 
native sons—to consider motors as the 
state’s sole claim to fame. However, 
it is equally true that Detroit and 
Michigan lead the world in producing 
a diversity of other products: Adding 
machines, pharmaceuticals, paints, re- 
frigerators, stoves and furnaces, and so 
on. 


Each of Pfeiffer’s weekly ads fea- 
tures some one of these “‘firsts.”” The 
11 producers of salt—typical copy 
states—pay their 1,500 employes $2,- 
600,000 a year in wages to turn out 
$12,000,000 worth. Few think of 
Michigan as an oil state, yet it pro- 
duces more than 12,000,000 barrels 
annually. 


Why should a brewery buy space in 
which to boost other industries? Al- 
fred Epstein, Pfeiffer president, seeks 
thereby to elevate beer ads to a higher 
plane, and simultaneously to elevate 
his product to a place of dignity, re- 


Beginning in December, the news- 
papers will be supported by the largest 
poster campaign ever used by a 
brewery in the state: 297 panels in 
Detroit, 282 more throughout Michi- 
gan. 


P & G and CBS 


Procter & Gamble has for long 
been the apple pie of National Broad- 
casting Co.’s eye, for the soap makers 
spend millions for a diversity of NBC 
programs. Columbia Broadcasting 
System, meanwhile, has gazed hungrily 
at it’s competitor's toothsome billings 
and yearned for a slice of P & G's 

ie. 

: Now a man-sized portion has been 
awarded to 485 Madison Avenue. 
Beginning next January five P & G 
products will fill a five-hour-weekly 
schedule on the CBS network. All the 
programs are in the daytime, when 
housewives are presumably immersed 
in soapsuds. Chipso, Ivory, Oxydol, 
Naptha, and Dreft are the brands to 
be aired. 

Compton Advertising Inc. handles 
Ivory and Naptha; Pedlar and Ryan, 
Chipso. Both are New York agencies 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago, 
looks after Oxydol and Dreft. 
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Intensive Territory Working 
Methods Give Linco 95% 


Distribution in Chicago Area 


INCO PRODUCTS CORP., of 
Chicago, produces and _ sells 
more than 10,000,000 bottles of 
“Linco,” a washing compound, 

each year. The company has approxi- 
mately 25,000 outlets, travels 24 sales- 
men, operates 20 trucks—all within a 
radius of 300 miles of Chicago. 

Twelve years ago the business was 
started in a garage. The solution 
was poured by hand from a pitcher. 
The business was originated by two 
brothers. One worked every day so 
that both might be sure of eating. At 
night they put up the product. Each 
day one of them went out to call on 
the trade. (See picture on page 45.) 

Salvatore and Mario Giacchetti, 
born in Italy, originated and devel- 
oped Linco Products Corp. They ar- 
rived as youths in the United States 
without knowledge of the language, 
without capital, without business ex- 
perience. But they caught on. 

They have developed a_ business 
which promises to make them capital- 
ists at an early*day by following out a 
fixed policy. ~ 

Linco was the first washing com- 
pound of its kind offered in the Chi- 
cago territory. As soon as its success 
was apparent scores of imitators in- 
vaded the field. Since then the busi- 
ness has been highly competitive but 
few of the newcomers have reached 
first base. The Giacchettis moved 
steadily onward. 

Their only recourse was to succeed 
through excellence of merchandising. 
They had to be smart. And clever. 
Asked how they did the job, Salvatore 
Giacchetti said: 

“We first took a small section of 
Chicago and worked it thoroughly. 
Little by little we pushed our territory 
out from the center. For years we 
never had an outlet that we hadn't 
visited personally and personally sold. 
We knew our trade and our market- 
ing field. 

“We have never jumped to soft, 
casy markets outside of our estab- 
lished field in spite of the fact that 
the business has been offered to us at 
times on a silver platter. We con- 
solidate everything as we go. Today 
every chain and every jobber in Chi- 
cago, and 95% of all independent 
grocer outlets, stock Linco. 

“We have worked out a plan which 
almost forces all outlets in the field 
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Bucking the big-time com- 


petition in the washing 


compound field, these two 
Italian-born salesmen in 12 
years have pushed produc- 


tion and sales to 10,000,000 
bottles yearly. 


BY 
LESTER B. 
COLBY 


to handle our goods. We work crews 
of women who call on homes, ringing 
doorbells, 12 to each crew. It is sufh- 
cient, perhaps, to say that premiums 
are used with cards which bring the 
women into the stores to claim the 
Linco offered in the deal. 

“When women begin to crowd into 
the stores asking for Linco the dealer 
just has to have Linco in stock. Our 
women have called on almost every 
housewife in Chicago. Three years 
ago we extended these offers to Mil- 
waukee and after that put crews in 
such cities as Peoria and Grand Rapids. 

“We are extremely painstaking 
about doing a thorough job in every 
territory we enter. Our women can- 
vassers are told not to miss a house 
and our salesmen not to miss an outlet. 
We have worked on the theory that 
it doesn’t pay to spot a product here 
and there, jumping thin areas to grab 
the cream. 

“After 12 years of steady expansion 
we don’t have a single customer more 
than 300 miles from Chicago. A 
chain operating in Kentucky begged 
us to supply it a few months ago. We 
refused. We didn’t want to depart 
from our fixed policy of consolidating 
all territory as we go.” 

Linco Products Corp. used its first 
newspaper space seven years ago; its 
first radio program five years ago, and 
its first billboard advertising this year. 
After once employing a medium it 
has used it consistently and steadily. 
Whenever it attacks a new field it im- 
mediately uses local newspapers and 


supplies cuts and mats to dealers. 
When they use space, Linco shares the 
costs. The Salem N. Baskin agency 
handles the account. 

When crews enter a new territory 
they are also accompanied by a 
streamlined sound truck of striking 
appearance. This helps to put show- 
manship into the campaign. In radio 
broadcasting the street interview type 
of program has been favored. 

Point-of-sale advertising is used 
liberally. Small hand-out pieces gen- 
erally go in four colors. A folder just 
coming off the press offered silver 
table flatware. Among the articles were 
tea, soup, table, dessert, sugar and 
orange spoons, four varieties of forks, 
etc. One quart-size Linco label and 
10 cents in coin were good for any 
single item. 


Army-like Tactics Bring Profits 


“We have found women far better 
than men in house to house canvass- 
ing,” said Mr. Giacchetti. “We now 
use them entirely. We think they get 
more doors to open to them and that 
their percentage of sales is larger. 

“In calling on dealers we use men, 
of course. Our truck salesmen carry 
their stock with them and fill orders 
as they go. As soon as a territory is 
thoroughly covered by salesmen the 
machinery of carrying on is turned 
over to jobbers. 

“Our scheme of operation is to get 
just about as nearly 100% distribution 
as is possible in each territory before 
we move on, leaving no area unsold. 
We mop up as an army going into 
new territory would. We consolidate 
every gain. It may be a little slower 
but I think it is vastly more certain.” 

It rather reminded us of the story 
of the old Negro who, coming into a 
bit of money, bought strips of land 
from his neighbors which entirely 
surrounded his little farm. Asked 
what the idea was, he replied: 

“I jest wanted to own everything 
around me.” 

Linco seems to be extending in the 
same way. 


Glenmore in 850 Papers 


Glenmore Distilleries launches an appeal 
to workers and a separate drive on its 
whisky as a holiday “Gift of a Lifetime” 
in 850 newspapers, through Reincke-Ellis- 
Younggreen & Finn, Chicago. Pictures and 
copy in the first series are aimed at farmers, 
bridge-builders, telephone linemen, etc. 
Sample: ‘You've got to know your stuff 
whether building a skyscraper or distilling 
fine whisky. Glenmore is the whisky of a 
lifetime because the men who make it have 
spent their lifetime at it—totaling nearly 
600 years. You or any other good work- 
man will appreciate the skill that goes into 
Glenmore whisky.” 
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When Your Ability to Produce 


Goes on a Strike 


BY BRUCE CROWELL 


UST about every salesman I know suffers 

from occasional fits of the “blues’’—periods 

when he loses his grip on his job, his sales 

decline, and he wonders if he'll ever see a 
commission check again. Some call it ‘the dumps,”’ 
or “the heebie jeebies,”” or just “the glooms.” 
Whatever you call it, it’s a bad condition to get 
into, and it’s no place to stay. 


One sales manager—a man who has been en- 
gaged in selling for thirty years—has some 
helpful suggestions to make to any salesman who 
finds himself bogged in a Slough of Despond. 
Here they are: 


1. Take the first available week-end to get thor- 
oughly rested up physically. Overwork and 
lack of enough sleep will eventually pul! 
down even the most brilliant salesman. 


2. If you have several specific selling problems 
which make the Gordian Knot look like a 
simple loop in a shoe lace, put these problems 
entirely aside for several days and let them 
“cool off.” You've lost your perspective on 
them. When you go back to them, tackle 
them from a new angle. Revalue the factors, 
put down your notes in black and white. 
You'll find you have a new grip on them. 


3. While you're temporarily forgetting the 
tough ones, go out and call on half a dozen 
of your most satisfied customers. Discuss 
your product and your service with them. 
See if you can uncover through them some 
new leads, or find a new application for your 


product, or obtain some evidence of your 
product’s satisfactory performance. You'll 
find this a tremendously refreshing experi- 
ence—and it will do more to resell you on 
your company and your line—and yourself !— 
than any other procedure. 


4. Then get out and make a bunch 
of new contacts. You haven't 
been doing enough of this— 
that’s one reason sales are off. 


5. Now sit down and evaluate your 
work of the past two or three 
weeks. Where were you weak? 
Why did you fail? Was your own half- 
hearted presentation the reason for the pros- 
pect’s lack of interest? Did you use your 
sales tools? Call without knowing exactly 
what you were going to do? Go back at these 
buyers and apply what you've discovered. 


6. Lay out a plan for next week's work, sched- 
uling your calls as though every minute were 
worth cash at the bank—and plan to spend as 
much time as you possibly can in the actual 
presence of prospects. Promise yourself a 
new hat if you carry out your plan with, 
say, 90% efficiency. 


* * * 


So, business is better, is it? I thought so. 
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Federation, Now 4,000 Strong, Meets 
to Appraise °38 Sales Opportunities 


Seven more local sales executives clubs affiliate; prices, 


taxes, labor, merchandising and salesmanship are headline 


subjects at second semi-annual meeting. 


CROWD of sales executives 

which jammed the Hotel 

Roosevelt ballroom to the 

doors and overflowed into the 
balcony and corridors attended the 
semi-annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives held in 
New York last Tuesday. The excel- 
lent attendance plus the announcement 
made by President W. V. Ballew that 
seven additional local clubs have 
affiliated with the Federation § since 
the first of this year gave ample 
testimony that the Federation has 
outgrown its swaddling clothes and 
is now, with some 4,000 members, one 
of the most powerful of all organiza- 
tions which serve the distribution field 
in this country. 


Philadelphia Offers Award 


The new member clubs are: Sales 
Executives Council of the Wilkes- 
Barre-Wyoming Valley Chamber of 
Commerce; Sales Managers Club of 
the Providence, Rhode Island, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Sales Managers 
Bureau of the Davenport, lowa, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; San Francisco Sales 
Managers’ Association; Milwaukee 
Sales Managers’ Association, and 
Shreveport Sales Managers’ Club. 

W. D. Gillen, Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, president of the 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, at the dinner meeting appeared 
personally to announce not only that 
his group has voted to join the Feder- 
ation, but that it will sponsor the 
Howard G. Ford Annual Award for 
meritorious accomplishment in the 
field of sales management on a national 
basis. 

These seven new clubs bring the 
total of affiliations with the National 
Federation up to twenty-two. 

Most of the speakers at the meeting 
showed no disposition to avoid a realis- 
tic appraisal of the present business 
situation. On the other hand several 
pointed out that inspiring leadership 
on the part of sales executives can go 
far toward offsetting the effects of 
periods of recession. The need for 
facts—facts about markets, facts about 
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advertising, facts about consumer atti- 
tudes, facts about the strength and 
weakness of the business organization 
internally—was hammered on again 
and again in the various addresses. 

In his address which opened the 
meeting, President W. V. Ballew 
stressed the responsibility of sales 
executives in solving what he termed 
“the third major crisis’ in American 
history: The problems surrounding 
the attainment of nation-wide social 
security for the individual. 

The premiere of the new Borden & 
Busse motion picture called ‘How to 
Win a Sales Argument’’ (successor to 
“How to Make a Sales Presentation 
Stay Presented’) drew laughter and 
generous applause as a finale to the 
luncheon meeting. 

In the excerpts which follow, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT gives only highlight 
points of a number of the addresses. 
Complete transcripts of the proceed- 
ings will be made available through 
the Federation for its members and to 
others who are interested at two dol- 


lars per copy. 
By R. D. Kem 


Chairman, National Federation of Sales 
Executives, and Vice-Pres., 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives now is the largest organization of its 
kind in the world. With the many new 
sales managers’ and sales executives clubs 
that are being formed and which will affili- 
ate with the Federation, there is no question 
but that—with the increasing interest its 
active members have shown in the objec- 
tives and activities of the Federation—it 
will become even a more potent factor than 
it is at the present time, and that it can 
make a constructive contribution toward 
stabilizing and improving the economic and 
industrial life of our entire nation. 


That sales executives in all lines of in- 
dustry realize the importance of exchanging 
viewpoints and conferring with each other 
is proven by the fact that more and more 
of them are banding themselves together in 
both small and large groups and in local 
and national meetings to discuss their com- 
mon problems and to broaden their own 
horizons in order that they may attain the 
right perspective as to how they can live up 
to and accomplish what is expected of them. 
This is in essence the purpose of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 


By Dr. Lioner D. Epis 
Pres. Lionel D. Edie & Co. 


The Federal Reserve index of industrial 
production which was 121 at the peak of 
the recovery to date—1i21 in December, 
1936—has already declined to approxi- 
mately 103, and before the coming Winter 
is over, will have declined to a figure in 
the neighborhood of 90. The measure, 
therefore, of this industrial recession is 121 
down to 90, by the middle of the coming 
Winter. 


In January of 1938, the level of con- 
sumer income will be about 7% below a 
year ago. That 7% is expressed in terms 
of dollar value, and assuming for the mo- 
ment that the average level of retail prices 
in January will be in the neighborhood of 
6% above a year ago, we get the result that 
the ability of the American people to buy 
merchandise in January in terms of physical 
units, will be about 13% below a year ago. 
That is the answer to the question, how 
serious is this business recession? 


What can you as business men do to 
help turn this situation around? ... Perhaps 
the chief thing you can do is to see that 
your goods, your product, is priced right. 
What is a right price under existing cir- 
cumstances? Not the price which most of 
you are inclined to think of as the right 
price, because during the past twelve 
months there has grown in this country a 
great fallacy about what constitutes the right 
price. The right price, according to this 
fallacious notion, is the price at which you 
can pass on to the consumer all of your 
increased costs. This is a fallacious con- 
ception of the right price. The correct 
conception of the right price is the price 
which the consumer can and will pay in 
order to take the goods off the market. 


The reason for the development of this 
fallacious notion about the right price is 
largely to be found in the advance in labor 
costs. Most business men consider that they 
are justified in passing the full increase in 
labor cost on to the consumer. They may 
be justified in some abstract moral sense, 
but in our economic life the test of justifi- 
cation is whether it works and I can say to 
you I think on the basis of the cold eco- 
nomics of the picture, that most merchan- 
dise today is priced too high, because it is 
priced on the assumption that you are en- 
titled to pass all increased costs including 
labor costs, on to the consumer. 


You have had a readjustment downward 
in consumer income, in consumer buying 
power, in employment, in payrolls, in farm 
income, and you must adjust your price 
strategically to this changed state of affairs 
in the market. 


It is possible for the United States Gov- 
ernment to exert a very constructive influ- 
ence upon the business outlook, and to 
bring about a resumption of recovery be- 
fore the end of 1938. The steps involved 
would include the following: 


1. A constructive revision of the tax 
laws, particularly those having to do with 
the undistributed profits tax and the capital 
gains tax. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Philip Salisbury, executive ed- 

itor of SM, lets his pipe grow 

cold, while Ray Comyns, man- 

ager, Chain Store Division, FE. 

R. Squibb & Sons, uncorks a 
story. 


@/ Right, above) Alan E. Turner, mdsg. 
dir. of H. B. Davis Co. (L.) and T. M. 
Gminder, sales mgr. of the same outfit, 
growing vehement over the virtues (and 
vices, for all we know) of Baltimore. 
The chap caught in the middle is M. V. 

Reed. 


(Above) Sears-Roe- 
buck _ contingent 
looking glum. (L. to 
R.) H. W. Bissell, 
Elmer Voorhis, 
Harry Brown. 


Convention Day 


News Reel 


The clan gathers for the afternoon session. 


Saunders Norvell, ex-president 
or chairman of 20 (more or 
less) companies and organiza- 
tions, including the Federation 
itself, is telling Dick Borden 
(— & Busse) how to make a 
sale. Or is Borden telling Nor- 
vell? Darned if we remember 
how it was. 


(Left) Exhibits A, B, and C from the 
head-table wax works: Ray Bill, editor 
of SM; Chairman Keim; President (10, 
2 & 4”) Ballew. Hey, Proofreader, cut 
out that plug for Dr. Pepper; they’ve 
had enough publicity! 


Photo by SALES MANAGEMENT Staff photographer 


(Below) Pencil pushers: Grieved, but trying not to 

show it, that the reporter seemed to be using a Parker 

to record their initials. (L. to R.) H. E. Dressell, C. O. 

Strain, V.-P. J. E. Horn, Pres. Oscar Halngren, Crusader 
C. N. Cahill, all of the Autopoint Co. 


(Above) William J. 
Copeland, asst. s.m. 
in New York; S. M. 
George Hirt, J. Rilly, 
and Sales Training 
Director Milton Ber- 
riman, all of Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. 


Survey Among 5,000 Consumers 


Shows That Advertising Creates 


Stronger Impressions Than in 1935 


Consumers remember more 


specific ads. Recall four 


times as many they dislike 


as two years ago. Lever 


Bros. head in total mentions, 
Procter & Gamble in most 


favorable. 


VER a two-year period con- 

sumers seem to have become 

far more conscious of adver- 

tising rs age ee In 1935, 
and again in 1937, Market Research 
Corporation of America investigators 
went into thousands of homes (so dis- 
tributed by economic and geographical 
divisions in 137 towns and cities as to 
be typical of the nation), and asked 
these two questions: 


What recent advertisements have 
impressed you favorably? 
What recent advertisements have 


impressed you unfavorably? 

Nearly three times as many adver- 
tisements were recalled this year as in 
1935. The average person recalled 
1.823 favorable ads this year, as 
against .799 in 1935; 1.010 unfavor- 
able ads this year, and .244 two years 
ago. Total mentions per person this 
year were 2.833 ads, as against only 
1.043 in 1935, or an increase of 
171%. 

No check list of advertisers was 
shown to respondents. No suggestions 
were made. Respondents had to re- 
call to their memories (if they could) 
certain advertisements which had im- 
pressed them, either favorably or un- 
favorably, with such force that they 
remained in the mind and could be 
recalled. Purposely, the questions did 
not ask for responses on any one kind 
of advertising. 

The whole wide world of advertis- 
ing was open for these consumers to 
select from. Probably tens of thou- 
sands of advertisements were thus of- 
fered as possibilities from which to 
choose. Upwards of a thousand prod- 
ucts were mentioned. 

Significant changes in the effective- 
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TABLE 1 


The 75 Manufacturers Whose Advertisements 
Were Best Remembered By 5,000 Consumers 


21 


SSFASSLEKS SSSNSKESKS SBBNSKESK 


SSEISRLERS 


SISKESR= 


3 


Ratio of Rank in 

Company Favorable | Unfavor- Total Favorable | Favorable 

able to Total Mentions 
Lever Bros.. Rae 308 391 699 44 5 
Procter & Gamble Co.. 454 77 531 85 1 
Ford Motor Co........ 415 25 440 94 | 2 
General Motors Corp 24 432 92 3 
Liggett & Myers Co 320 82 402 79 4 
R. J. Reynolds Co.. 120 251 371 32 14 
American Tobacco Co.. 143 194 337 42 12 
General Foods Corp. . 44 269 84 6 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peot © Co. | 195 59 254 77 8 
Campbell Soup Co..... 10 233 96 7 

| 

Chrysler Corp... ey 172 44 216 80 10 
Packard Motor Co... : 1 25 198 87 g 
Bristol-Myers Co... ... 76 109 185 41 25 
Lambert- Co... 147 175 16 54 
Coca-Cola Co..... 159 6 167 95 11 
Standard Brands Co.. 107 156 69 16 
Kotex-Kleenex Co... 141 149 05 74 
Pepsodent Co 74 65 139 26 
Swift & Co. 135 0 135 100 13 
General Mills, Inc. . | 105 28 133 78 18 
P. Lorillard & Co.. ; ne 132 60 24 
Armour & Co.. 116 0 116 100 15 
General Electric Co.. 106 4 110 17 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co.. 100 4 104 96 19 
H. J. Heinz Co.......... 99 4 103 96 20 
Shell Petroleum Corp.. ; 79 23 102 77 2B 
Metropolitan Life insurance Co.. | 97 2 99 98 21 
Armstrong Cork Co.. ; 92 3 95 97 22 
Dr. Miles Laboratories, Inc.. 38 45 46 38 
Johnson & Johnson..... | 68 14 82 83 27 
ee Distilleries. . 32 34 66 48 48 
W. F. Young Co... ... 13 45 58 22 71 
California Packing Corp. 56 1 57 98 2B 
Woodbury-Jergens Co...... 35 20 55 64 41 
ey Oil Co. of New ‘Jersey 52 3 55 94 2 
SESE EE IE 15 39 54 2 70 
Jantzen Knitti nby Co.. 39 14 53 74 36 
Libby, McNeil 51 2 53 96 30 
Cannon Towel C 51 2 53 96 31 
Philco Radio & Teievision Corp. 37 "1 48 7 39 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp......... 39 5 “4 89 37 
uaker Oats Co... . 42 2 a 95 32 
ongoleum-Nairn, Inc | 41 1 42 98 33 
Lamont Corliss Co. 15 27 42 36 68 
American Tel. & Tel. & Subs. 41 0 41 100 34 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 35 5 AL 88 42 
Studebaker Corp...... 39 1 w 98 35 
National Biscuit. 33 6 39 85 45 
The Texas Co. 31 8 39 79 49 
Wasey Products Co... 9 30 39 23 73 
Pillsbury Flour Co...... 37 1 38 97 40 
Wander Co.. aeter 18 20 38 47 66 
fialiogp Co ; 23 15 38 61 61 
n Pineapple GO... 35 3 38 92 2 
Burma Shave. . bucaees 23 15 38 61 60 
Socony-Vacuum Oil. 25 9 34 74 57 
B. F. rich Co. 26 8 34 76 56 
Servel Electrolux 31 2 33 94 47 
Eastman Kodak Co 33 0 33 100 44 
Lady Esther.......... 15 17 32 47 69 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. . 31 0 31 100 48 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. ... 21 10 31 68 63 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp...................... 29 1 30 97 50 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 28 1 23 97 53 
Seagram's Distillers. . 18 11 29 61 66 
Sterling Products Co... 11 18 29 38 72 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 2 1 29 97 52 
Emerson Drug Co 5 23 28 18 75 
NS ia cals ccospcsnidewnnac 24 4 28 88 59 
International Nickel Co............ 28 0 28 100 51 
S Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co......... 25 2 27 93 58 
os oc ca edmison 26 1 27 96 55 
Beech-Nut Packing Co................... 21 6 27 78 64 
Cudaiey Patidng Ce.........-ccccesccccce 20 5 25 80 65 
$. C. Johnson & Sons ............. manta 23 1 24 96 62 
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220 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


MUrray Hill 2-1574 


November 8th, 1937 


Dear Jacks 


You're right in what you say about the power 
of newspaper groups for national advertisers, 
and also in what you say about Metropolitan's 
being the “head man" of these groups. In 
all fairness, Metropolitan is entitled to that 
label because of its important markets and 
strong newspaperse 


For example, take the very best that any of 
them have to offer and it's always part of 
Metropolitan! This Week's strength is due 
to Metropolitan's papers; the Three Markets, 
of course, is entirely Metropolitan; and now 
Hearst, to sweeten his package, has added two 
Metropolitan aces; The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and The Buffalo Courier-Express. 


Maybe this accounts for the consistently in- 
creasing trend toward Metropolitan, 


Sincerely yours, 


Orr WA 
/x Ce. G Hammesfahr 


S UN DP A VY NE WS PA PERS . Mf. 
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study. 


confined to 5,000 homes. 


survey among 5,000 homes. 


Two years ago SALES MANAGEMENT commissioned the Market 
Research Corporation of America to make a survey in 10,000 
homes to find the answer to “What recent advertisements have 
impressed you favorably and what ones unfavorably?” The re- 
sults of the survey, which were published in the Summer of 
1935, brought a continuing stream of requests from national ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and publishers for a follow-up 


The survey was repeated this Summer, and the two are di- 
rectly comparable except that, because analysis of the 1935 sur- 
vey showed that the results did not change materially after the 
first half of the returns were tabulated, this year’s survey was 


The survey was planned and executed by Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold of the Market Research Corporation of America, 
and the results arranged and interpreted by Philip Salisbury, 
executive editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


This is the first of several analytical articles based on the 


ness of advertising from 1935 to 1937 
include the following: 

(1) Advertising today is more 
forceful; i.e., 171% more advertise- 
ments were recalled. 

(2) People are more critical of 
advertising today. In 1935 more than 
77% of the mentions were favorable, 
but today only 64%. 

(3) As the economic welfare of the 
nation improves, people's interests 
shift. The following percentage fig- 
ures show the relation which total 
mentions of specific industries bore to 
the total. 


1935 1937 
Soaps and Cleaners.........- 10 10 
I eee Soak ae a a a 45 19 
Drugs and Toilet Goods . 13 15 
5 SRSA earns rep ann 17 14 
Alcoholic Beverages ieee oe 6 
House Furniture and 

a) ere 4 9 

nS PORE TUS CREE EE 5 12 
Petroleum Products ......... 1 4 
Be GR cc aden ee 11 


Note the relative decline in the im- 
pression value of food ads, and the 
marked increase in alcoholic beverages, 
house furniture and furnishings, and 
automotive products. Two years ago 
such products and services as clothing, 
financial, jewelry and travel and trans- 
portation received so few mentions 
that they were tabulated under miscel- 
laneous. Today they account for 6% 
of total mentions. 

(4) In the current survey, as com- 
pared with 1935, a markedly higher 
percentage of unfavorable mentions 
was accorded products in these indus- 
tries: Soaps and cleansers, tobacco, 
drugs and toilet goods, and alcoholic 
beverages. In some of these indus- 
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tries the percentage of unfavorable 
mentions is alarmingly high. 


(5) Industries which improved 
their ratio of favorable mentions: Fur- 
niture and house furnishings, and 
petroleum products. 


(6) Per dollar of advertising ex- 
penditures (in mewspapers, maga- 
zines and network radio), the makers 
of soaps and cleansers continued to 
create the strongest impression. (See 
Index Number figures in Table 2.) 
Declines were shown in food and to- 
bacco; marked increases in drugs, fur- 
niture, automotive, and petroleum. 


(7) The relative interest over the 
two-year span, as shown by the num- 
ber of total mentions by every 1,000 
consumers: 


1935 1937 


Soaps and Cleansers ........ 103 299 
ie Re rae 470 524 
er eee 178 381 
Drugs and Toilet Goods .... 131 434 
Alcoholic Beverages ........ 28 167 
House Furniture and 

Mo iirc a whee acate 44 253 
OS arr 54 341 
Petroleum Products ......... 10 105 
et Mail atc akon teas 26 330 


Food, as shown by (3) above, has 
declined in relative interest, but it con- 
tinues, as shown above, to attract 
more people than any other commod- 
ity. In 1935, however, it towered 
above all others. Today several other 
products are not far behind. 


How Individual Firms Stand 


With a few exceptions the adver- 
tisements of leading advertisers were 
recalled by many more consumers this 
year than in 1935, as the following 
table shows: 


Every 1,000 

Respondents 

1935 1937 
R. J. Reynolds Co. ......... 70 74 
General Foods Corp. ....... 67 54 
Procter & Gamble .......... 65 106 
Campbell Soup Co. ......... 64 45 
American Tobacco Co. ...... 48 67 
Standard Brands, Inc. ....... 43 30 
Liggett & Myers ........... 38 80 
SS ee 36 140 
eS eae 31 20 
California Packing Corp...... 25 12 
Ff > aaa 24 27 
rere 24 26 
General Motors ............ 21 84 
Lambert Pharm. Co. ....... 18 35 
OS eae 14 30 
Ford Motor Co. .......... 12 88 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ... 11 26 
Bristol-Myers .............. 11 39 
EE Sin con Ooo concn ae 10 32 
SE I a5 65-65 s-canh eee 7 43 
EE Sra bbse'e vackacoxins 6 34 


Table 1 shows for leading compa- 


TABLE 2 


What Industry’s Advertising Creates 
The Strongest Impression on Consumers? 


1937 Index 
1937 1937 Ratio No. (Total | Index No. 
Favorable | Unfavor- of Favor- 1935 mentions | in 1935 
able Mentions | able to Ratio to total ex-| Study 
Total penditure) 
Soaps and Cleansers.............. 901 588 1489 60 78 218 191 
Foods and Food Beverages........ 2311 311 22 90 93 109 176 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco........ 751 1154 1905 39 51 105 132 
Alcoholic Beverages............... 144 689 833 18 49 66 
Drugs and Toilet Goods........... 688 1482 2170 32 45 95 69 
Furniture and House Furnishings... 1183 81 1264 94 87 138 bs 
Automotive and Tires............. 1525 179 1704 89 89 79 52 
Petroleum Products.............. 425 99 524 81 63 15 
Clothing (all types)............... 236 104 69 pe 11 es 
Banking and Insurance............ 202 33 235 86 = 103 ad 
Cameras, Pens, Jewelry.......... 76 4 80 95 bse 154 oe 
Travel and Transportation......... 198 5 203 97 oe 36 ad 
arr 474 318 792 60 
Seer 9,116 5,047 14,163 64 77 100 


**Included with Miscellaneous in 1935. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER - SERVICE 


puts Middletown and Indianapolis 


into one INLAND CONTAINER 


+ 


\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 
| 


INDIANAPOLIS 
eg 


MakING boxes involves making quick contact 
between headquarters and factory for the Inland 
Container Corporation. 

This presented a problem. Headquarters at 
Indianapolis did not always know what orders 
Middletown had on hand until a whole mail day 
after they were received. Production was irregular 
and often delayed, pending word on credit or 
special instructions from Indianapolis. 

Company officials decided to do something 
about it, and asked Bell System repre- 
sentatives to help them. Together they 
made a thorough analysis of existing 
communication methods, and found a 
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need for Private Line Teletypewriter Service. It 
was installed at once. 

These efficiencies resulted: (1. Headquarters 
now receives all orders and has full control over 
them until transmittal to Middletown. (2) Final 
instructions are flashed in typewritten form, pro- 
viding accurate carbon records for billing, ship- 
ping, and other departments. (3) Production is 
better balanced. (4) Customer service is quicker. 

Perhaps a get-together with Bell System repre- 
sentatives will prove equally profitable 
within your business, whether it’s large 
or small. It costs nothing to find out. 
Just call your local telephone office. 
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1935 
eS OPE CC ETC 
General Foods Corp. ........... 335 
Procter & Gamble ............. 325 
Campbell Soup Co. ............ 319 
American Tobacco Co, ......... 240 
Standard Brands Inc. ..........-. 213 
Dimeatt & TEPGEG ccccccicessveoncs 190 
RAG DOUNOOE ..cccecsrectuces 181 
i. ee OM i icacsacsacceeees 157 
California Packing Corp. ....... 125 


Table 3 


The Ten Leaders in Total Mentions 


(Adjusted to the same base, 5,000 homes) 


1937 
er 699 
Procter & Gamble ..........ce0 ¢ 31 
Og OE re 440 
General Motors Corp. .......... 432 
Ce oe CO. Gok aentnneeens 402 
ey ek MOE A bic cseen saves 371 
American Tobacco Co. ......... 337 
General Foods Corp. ........... 269 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ......... 254 
Cr DON cedcccncccksvoccn 21 


nies the number of favorable, unfavor- 
able and total mentions. Readers will, 
of course, interpret these according to 
individual judgment, but the editors 
believe that total mentions are more 
significant than either of the others. 
Certain products seem automatically to 
bring a high ratio of unfavorable 
mentions—cigarettes, liquor, sanitary 
napkins, etc.—but there seems to be 
very little relationship between this 
ratio and the sales volume. Certain 
advertisers are definitely “in the hair” 
of consumers. They remember that 
these advertisements impressed them 
unfavorably, but more important seems 


to be the fact that they were zm- 
pressed. They remembered these prod- 
ucts, and bought them. A_ good 
example is Camel cigarettes, the sales 
leader of the Big 3. In each survey 
only about one-third of the mentions 
were favorable, but more significant 
seems to be the fact that seven persons 
out of every 100 recalled a Camel ad. 


The second article based on the 
advertising survey among 5,000 typical 
householders will appear December 
1, and will deal with the kind of 
advertisements which consumers recall 
unfavorably. 


Dr. Pepper Shows Soda Clerks 
How to Raise Size of Check 


Both chains and independents have been jumping at the 


opportunity to send their fountain salespeople to this series 


of ‘Sales Institutes’ sponsored by a southern soft drink firm. 


SERIES of Fountain Sales In- 

stitute meetings is helping 

soda fountain employes in- 

crease the size of customers’ 
checks throughout the Dr. Pepper 
Co.'s marketing area. Indirectly it is 
winning friends and patronage for the 
Dallas firm’s syrup and bottled bever- 
age. 

Although the instruction given is 
designed to help all fountain sales, 
and the Dr. Pepper sponsorship is 
mentioned only incidentally, the good 
will engendered is obvious, according 
to P. W. Bullock, director of FSI. 
For five years he represented the com- 
pany, calling on the fountain trade. 
“He is not a theorist, he is a realist, 
basing his instruction on actual experi- 
ence,’ says W. V. Ballew, Dr. Pepper 
sales manager. 

Under Director Bullock's guidance 
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some 75 training schools will have 
been conducted by Thanksgiving, 
when the coaching will be discontin- 


“Prof” P. W. Bullock, 
left on platform, casts 
soda fountain boys 
and girls in dramatic 
roles of customers and 
clerks to glamour-ize 
his points in Dr. Pep- 
per Co.’s new better 
soda fountain’ mer- 
chandising set-up. The 
class shown was held 
in Montgomery, Ala. 


ued for the remainder of the year. 
Central cities were selected for meet- 
ings. Each meeting is tuned to vaude- 
ville tempo and spirit, because the Dr. 
Pepper Co. has long emphasized en- 
tertainment in combination with in- 
struction. 

Attendance has varied from 15 
“pupils” to 130, averaging 36. Di- 
rector Bullock considers this decidedly 
encouraging, since it represents 20% 
of the potential attendance in each 
city. “Even more significant,” he 
says, “is that the 20% represents the 
cream of the soda fountain business 
in each city. 

“Eighty per cent of our fountain 
business comes from this 20% of the 
outlets—aggressive stores with modern 
equipment. Such stores, in fact, as the 
McCrory group, in Birmingham, 
which sent 28 girls to our school to 
learn how to improve their entire 
fountain sales. 

“The Renfro stores in Ft. Worth 
were so enthusiastic that they sent two: 
shifts of employes: 35 in the morn- 
ing and 37 in the afternoon. Nine 
managers and 14 employes represented 
a chain of stores in an Alabama in- 
dustrial town.” 


Held without a dinner, in fact 
without any gift lure, the institute 
meetings offer a consistent, uniform 
plan for increasing profits. Members 
of the audience take the parts of cus- 
tomers and soda clerks in playlets to 
illustrate points, and “blow-ups” of 
illustrative photography with sub-titles 
decorating Mr. Bullock’s “pedagog- 
ical” platform. 

Mr. Bullock, former law-student 
and public speaking teacher, presents 
a program, so obviously sound that no 
fountain representative could fail to 
see the logic of it. The program 
takes in “Our Billion Dollar Busi- 
ness” “History and Our New 
Competition”’ . Stopping the 
Rolling Dollars” . . . ‘The National 


(Continued on page 87) 
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@ Above the Red River lies Okiahoma, where 1937 

crop production is pushing farm buying power up to 

new high levels. Below lies 115 northern Texas coun- 
ties that for ten years have averaged to produce 
53.56% of that state’s total cash farm income. 


Covering this active farm market is The Farmer- 
Stockman . . . delivering more than 200,000 circulation 
in this vast 192-county area twice each month. 


Farmers in the Southwest find The Farmer-Stockman 
invaluable because for more than a quarter century 
it has proved a most accurate guide to better farming 
and better living. Advertisers find this intense reader 
interest reflected in ready acceptance for those prod- 
ucts advertised in this preferred paper among South- 
western farmers. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The FARMER-STOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN RADIO STATION WKY 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES MISTLETOE EXPRESS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE— E KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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The Prohibition era developed some 
peculiar potables, but it remained for 
Repeal to give us ‘Goldenwasser,” 
now carried in stock by the Pennsyl- 


vania State Liquor Stores. Hundreds 
of particles of actual gold-leaf are held 
in suspension in some _— They 
look very pretty when shaken up and 
held to the sun. Probably the favorite 
drink of the Gold Dust Twins. 

x * # 

“You wouldn't think of not buying 
your daily paper . . . yet that would 
save more money than by doing with- 
out Hammermill Bond!” How was 
that again? 

* ¢ « 

“Packard has named this unbeliev- 
ably gentle ride “The Complete Safe-T- 
fleX Ride.’’’ You mean you thought 
it up all by yourself? 

* * & 

That was a stopper, in both illustra- 
tion and headline—New Departure’s 
“Like Knees—they’re Lubricated for 
Life.” 

* * * 


What ever became of Rex 
Tugwell ? 
x * * 

Cleveland's R. T. Mason says: “Any 
person who receives more than four or 
five pieces of mail a day is self-quali- 
fied to act as a direct-mail expert. Per- 


haps that is why such a tremendous 


amount of mailed literature is so 
woefully weak.” Accent on the 
“litter,” eh? 


* * * 


In three significant words, the Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation goes to the 
heart of the labor-problem: “He 
Speaks English!” Following with the 
statement that 97.1% of Louisville's 
workers are native-born, that “they 
talk and think American . . . they 
play fair with fair-minded employers.” 

* es 


The Santa Fe Railroad advertises 
‘“Avocados—a table-joy of the tropics.” 
I’m out of step, as usual, but to me 
they look and taste like Palmolive soap. 

SS 

Charlie Flammer brings me a story 
you may like. It seems that Moe came 
in from school one day and asked the 
old man to define “ethics.” Poppa 
said: “Ettics? Ettics!) Hm! Vull, 
it’s like deese. A man comes into my 
store, buys fife-dollars’ worth mer- 
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chandise. He giffs me a brand-new, 
ca-risp fife-dollar note. I’m valking 
over to the cash-register to rink it up 
ven I discover dere are TWO fife- 
dollar bills stuck togedder. Now 
comes into it ettics. Should I tell my 
partner!” 
* # # 

I’ve heard many definitions of Ad- 
vertising, but I get a giggle out of this 
one from a southern corespondent: 
“Advertising is a medicine-show in the 
drawing-room manner.” 

* * & 

“Be Bright about what you Write 
about,” says “Sell,” the miniature 
newspaper which the Times-Picayune 
(New Orleans) sends to local retail 
execs. 

* * # 

Westinghouse Station KYW says it 
cutely: “The SOLD Folks at Home.” 

* * * 

Alternative for the old similes like 
the sore thumb and the rocking-chair 
in the dark: “It stood out like an all- 
type ad in Life.” 

* * * 

it was worth sitting through the 
routine movie, “Ever Since Eve,’ to 
hear Frank McHugh say, out of the 
corner of his mouth, as he looked at 
Marion Davies, made up as a frump 
with a terrible wig and specs: “Sex 
takes a holiday.” 

* * * 

I wrote ‘Traction speaks louder than 
words” into a piece of Caterpillar trac- 
tor copy, then mentioned it here. 
American Chain turns up with the 
same line on a folder advertising their 
Weed Bull farm tractor chains. It’s 
just one of those things. “Great 
minds, etc.” 

* * * 

Bill Cameron reports a dentist in 

West Philadelphia, specializing in ex- 


‘traction (an “exodontist,” no less), 


named Dr. Puls. Ouch! 
 - 

“Glamour Girl’ Slips,” said Gim- 
bels. That old combination, glamour 
and amour, no doubt. 

* * * 

Now there’s a Wasp Clipper pen. 
And Dr. Seuss, the old Flit-gunner, 
working for Chilton pens! 

* * * 

A correspondent says the Grant store 

is probably doing as well in Richmond 


as the Lee tire dealer is doing at 
Gettysburg. It sounds like one of them 


damned Yankees talkin’. Dog my 
cats! 
* * * 
“Your stock in TVA,” said an 


article in the Satevepost. A case where 
“your stockin’” is a “sock” at the in- 
dependent power-companies. 

.. @ 

Toastmaster Hospitality Tray is do- 
ing some beautiful four-color work. 

* * * 

“Makes Varnish Vanish,” says 
Double X. I sprang that gag years 
ago in an advertising trade journal. | 
called my mythical product ‘“Rout’’— 
"R” out makes varnish vanish. An- 
other coincidence. 

* * # 


Wonder what a traffic-cop thinks he 
contributes at an intersection controlled 
by an automatic light? 

* * &* 


Al Jolson introduced the guest- 
artist, Edward G. Robinson, as ‘‘a man 
who doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke, 
doesn’t swear. He is celebrating his 
20th wedding-anniversary.” Martha 
Raye brought down the house with 
one word: “How?” 

* * # 


The depression will be over when 
parents encourage their sons to learn 
the skilled trades, instead of trying for 
white-collar jobs. 

* * * 


I see by the papers that Jackie 
Coogan is to be married next month. 
Gosh, how tempis fugits! But Mickey 
Mouse, the little rat, doesn’t look a 
day older. Maybe he will help us to 
hold onto our dreams. 

. 2 

Wes Ecoff saws off an old saw as 
follows: “All work and no play makes 
jack.” Yes, Wesley, and it makes 
wrecks. Want names? 

x * # 

Suggested brand-name for a dog 
biscuit: “Fidough.”’ (Pronounced “Fi- 
dough.” ) 

* * % 

“There are 34 shopping days till 
Christmas.’’ So what? So you'll wait 
till the day before, as usual, and leave 
it all to your secretary. 

Se 

Mark Robinson, of Stevens-Davis, 
Chicago, says a member of their 
art department suggests the name 
“Movies” for a modern laxative. I 
doubt that the Board of Censors would 
pass it. 

* * & 

Not caring for those English musical 
plays, Tessie says she passed up ‘Vic- 
trola Regina.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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~ Small Town QOuilets... 


. .. Are especially interesting to sales managers in view of the Nine 
Billion Dollar farm income that is being rung up this year—and “rung 
up” is used advisedly, for the farmer’s income becomes effective buying 
power largely by way of the cash registers of town and small city 


dealers. Hardware dealers come in for a very substantial part of this 
business. 


Because of the automobile and good roads, stores in cities as large as 
50,000 population feel the direct influence of the purchases of farmers 
and of residents of the surrounding rural communities. 


There are 6,654 towns or cities of 1,000 population or more in the coun- 
try. HARDWARE AGE subscribers are located in 6,809 towns or cities. 


Line up the small town dealers and pep them up on the selling qualities 
of your products. 


You can do it effectively through HARDWARE AGE, for live hardware 
men, wherever they are, whether in small towns or large, subscribe to 
this paper. 


As the business newspaper of this ttade HARDWARE AGE is nearly 
indispensable to them—so much so that its circulation parallels closely 
the distribution of hardware store sales throughout the country. 


The distribution of hardware sales opportunity is followed very closely 
by HARDWARE AGE circulation from the smallest to the largest com- 
munity as shown by the following chart: 


U.S. Hardware Age 
Population Circulation 
Towns under 2,500 
Incorporated Places 7.5% 6 
Unincorporated 36.4 if 28.21% | 
2,500 to 5,000 3.8 is 8.25 . 
5,000 to 10,000 4.8 [ O!% 8.45  { 62.95% 
10,000 to 25,000 7.4 51 | 
25,000 to 50,000 5.2 6.53 | 
50,000 to 100,000 5.3 5.94 
100,000 to 250,000 6.1 6.34 
250,000 to 500,000 6.5 6.83 
Over 500,000 17.0 17.94 
100.0 100.00 


From the smallest towns to the largest cities 


READING hardware men read Hardware Age 


ote © Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 


Dublisition 239 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A.B.C. * Charter Member +* A.B.P. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1937 
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Every month, women vote at the 
news-stands for those magazines 
that best meet their needs and 
satisfy their desires. This choice 
gives advertisers an accurate 
measure of the voluntary nature 
of each magazine’s entire circula- 
tion. MecCall’s news-stand sales 
lead in the women’s field by a 


margin of several hundred thou- 


sand copies each issue. McCall’s 
has a guaranteed net paid cir- 
culation of 2,600,000 — but, its 
influence goes beyond printed 
figures to human values. 

Reader interest in McCall’s is 
kept fresh and alive by unceasing 
research into women’s every-day 
wants. Witness the special form 
of McCall’s, three great magazines 


in one — and now, starting with 
December, the new interest of a 
full-length novel, complete in each 
This means better VISI- 
BILITY for every advertisement 
with greater resulting DEMAND 
for every advertised product. 


issue. 


More power! More action! 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


M‘CALL’S MAGAZINE 


LARGEST NEWS-STAND SALE OF ANY SERVICE MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 


Crowell Organizes Movement 
to Educate Consumers on Services 


and Benefits of Advertising 


Publishing company develops plan to counteract adverse 


advertising propaganda spread by six big consumer organi- 


zations. Most schools and colleges and some 5,000,000 


women are influencd by steady anti-advertising barrage. 


ILLIONS of school children 

are being taught to become 

very suspicious of advertising. 

Millions of women are being 
advised to adopt an attitude of skepti- 
cism towards advertised goods. Books 
which pretend to expose branded prod- 
ucts are best sellers and are among 
the most widely sought after books 
on library shelves. 

Many advertisers and sellers of ad- 
vertising have been more or less aware 
of the situation but few realize how 
rapidly the movement has spread and 
how great a deterrent it is to the sale 
of branded merchandise. 

The Crowell Publishing Co., which 
has a big stake in advertising through 
its millions of readers, decided to in- 
vestigate these consumer influences 
with the idea of developing a plan 
for harmonizing the mutual interests 
of both its readers and its advertisers. 
Thomas A. Beck, president of the 
company, last week announced the es- 
tablishment of a Consumers’ Division 


Color Visualizer: Department stores use 
this counter device to demonstrate 
various color combinations in rugs, 
furniture, wall decorations and = drap- 
eries. Meyercord Co., Chicago, employs 
it to show the appearance of its decal- 
comania products on varied — back- 
grounds. Lights, transparent materials, 
and color cards provide a diversity of 
matching or contrasting hues. Barrett 
Bindery Co., Chicago, developed it. 
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which will operate under the three 
heads of Research, Education and Con- 
sumer Information. 

The Educational Department, under 
the direction of Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, will supply five study pro- 
grams for consumer groups. These 
will cover such subjects as synthetic 
fabrics, informative labeling, the cost 
of advertising, distribution, and mer- 
chandising. Accompanying each pro- 
gram will be three articles suitable for 
reading at club meetings. 

The Department of Consumer Infor- 
mation will disseminate information 
on consumer problems, especially those 
dealing with the services which manu- 
facturers, retailers and advertisers ren- 
der to consumers. 


Six Main Consumer Groups 


The Research Department, under the 
direction of Ray A. Robinson, has com- 
pleted a survey of the movements 
which are spreading skepticism about 
advertised goods and the findings will 
soon be published in a booklet called 
‘Advertising and the Consumer Move- 
ment.” From the typewritten copy of 
the report, SALES MANAGEMENT edi- 
tors have made the following digest 
of the findings: 

There are six principal consumer 
groups which are used for source ma- 
terial of consumer education regarding 
advertised goods. Perhaps the best 
known is Consumers’ Research, headed 
by Frederick J. Schlink, which issues 
monthly bulletins listing products by 
brand name and representing them as 
“recommended,” “intermediate,” or 
“not recommended.” The organiza- 
tion also publishes an annual buying 
guide, a quarterly general bulletin, and 
a monthly newsstand magazine called 
Consumers’ Digest. Membership in the 
organization is reported to stand cur- 
rently at 60,000. Mr. Schlink and his 
associates are authors of best selling 
“exposes” of advertising such as ‘100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs’ and ‘Skin 
Deep.” 

Consumers’ Union is less than two 


years old and is an offshoot of Con- 
sumers’ Research. It publishes period- 
ical bulletins and an annual buying 
guide and offers study outlines for 
teachers, students, and consumer 
groups. The following excerpts from 
one of their bulletins illustrates the 
stand they take about advertisements: 
“Manufacturers, salesmen and adver- 
tising agencies only rarely tell the com- 
plete truth about their products. Gov- 
ernment bureaus afford little protec- 
tion against misrepresented and adul- 
terated goods. The consumer is left 
with but one alternative, to join with 
other consumers in an organization 
with the technical knowledge, skill and 
understanding of his needs to protect 
him.” 

The American Home Economics 
Association includes in its membership 
of 12,000 about half the number of 
teachers of that subject in the high 
schools of the country. One authority 
states that the number of students en- 
rolled in such courses is 785,000. In 
many cities books like “100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs” and “Skin Deep”’ are be- 
ing used as required or suggested read- 
ing in these courses. The Association 
is a consistent supporter of legislation 
for government control of advertising. 


55,000 College-bred Skeptics 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has 55,000 members. 
It sells a “Consumer's Kit” containing 
a number of buying guides including a 
book called ‘‘Scientific Consumer Pur- 
chasing” from which the following ex- 
cerpt is taken. ‘The truly sophisti- 
cated consumer has read so many ex- 
travagant claims in advertising that 
she turns away from advertising pages 
with either boredom or amusement.” 

The National League of Women 
Voters held 10,000 meetings last year 
and offers a definite consumer program 
including agitation for stronger food, 
drug and cosmetic legislation, govern- 
ment sponsorship of advertising, and 
strengthening of public agencies deal- 
ing with consumers’ problems. 

Cooperative Distributors, Inc., has 
3,394 members of 94 affiliated clubs. 
It operates a mail-order house which 
tests products and sells them to co- 
operatives. It publishes “Consumers’ 
Defender” which lists these products 
and attacks nationally advertised 
brands. It tells people that when they 
buy advertised goods “‘not less than 
$2.30 is spent in getting these goods 
to the consumer for every dollar spent 
in the production of the goods.” 

The Inter-Mountain Consumers’ 
Service in Denver offers a type of serv- 
ice very similar to the Consumers’ Re- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Need Manufacturers’ Agents? These 
Chambers of Commerce Will Help You 


While most C. of C. organizations do not make detailed 


investigations of the qualifications of local agents in 


connection with specific accounts, many of them are able to 


vive manufacturers valuable leads. 


BY JOHN H. 


FREDERICK 


Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Pennsylvania 


AN manufacturers’ wishing 

to locate agents to handle 

their wares profitably use the 

Chambers of Commerce as 
sources? Do Chambers maintain lists 
of good men who are qualified to take 
on one or more lines of non-competing 
products? 

Shortly after publication of “10 
Ways to Find Live Wire Manufac- 
turers Agents’ (SM, May 15, 1937), 
it was suggested to the author that that 
list did not include Chambers of 
Commerce as methods of obtaining 
agents. “Most Chambers,” it seems to 
be a popular belief, ‘maintain classi- 
fied lists of such representatives. The 
manufacturer merely indicates the 
qualifications he desires—and the 
Chamber does the rest.” 

To ascertain the accuracy of this 
belief, and of the method, a question- 
naire was sent to Chambers in the 
leading trade centers of the country. 
Seventy-eight per cent of those to 
whom letters were sent replied. The 
questions asked were: 

“1. Do you receive requests for help 
from manufacturers who are anxious 
to locate representatives in your city or 
trading area? (Such representatives 
may serve several manufacturers of 
non-competing products at one time, 
and are frequently known as manufac 
turers’ agents. ) 

“2. Do you maintain a file of the 
names of men desiring to serve as 
manufacturers’ agents ? 

"3. When a request for aid is re- 
ceived do you investigate the suitability 
of a prospective agent to handle a par- 
ticular account?” 

In reply to question 1, 58% stated 
that they received numerous requests 
for help from manufacturers, as many 
as 50 to 75 a month in one large east- 
ern city being reported. Thirty-one per 
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cent replied that they received only 
occasional requests for such assistance, 
and 11% stated that they received 
“very few’ inquiries from manufac- 
turers. Strangely, the latter are located 
in some of the largest trade centers of 
the country. 

In reply to question 2, 44% stated 
that they maintained a file of the 
names of men desiring to serve as 
manufacturers’ agents, together with a 
record of the products they were han- 
dling and desired to handle. No file 
of this nature was maintained by 38% 
of those replying. The remainder, 
18%, stated that, while they did not 


Pioneer Promoted: Carl M. Snyder, a 
trail-blazer in ensemble selling of elec- 
trical appliances for the home, and man- 
ager of the General Electric Home 
Bureau in New York, has been ap- 
pointed GE’s manager of appliance sales. 
He joined the company in 1930. Under 
his charge will be sales activities of GE 
laundry equipment, vacuum cleaners, 
radios, refrigerators, ranges, water 
heaters, ete. 


maintain a file of prospective agents as 
such, they did keep all letters from 
persons desiring to serve as manufac- 
turers’ agents so that they were avail- 
able for reference by anyone inter- 
ested. 

Of those who maintained no file of 
prospective agents, a few placed let- 
ters from manufacturers seeking agents 
in a special file open to persons de- 
siring to make connections. Most 
Chambers of Commerce maintaining 
files of prospective agents also main- 
tained files of manufacturers seeking 
representatives. 

In most cases where files of pros- 
pective agents and manufacturers de- 
siting representatives were maintained, 
notices regarding openings were pub- 
lished in Chamber of Commerce bul- 
letins. Only two of the Chambers of 
Commerce responding to the inquiry 
published carefully classified __ lists 
which were sent to all manufacturers 
inquiring about agents. 


Some Are Excellent Aids 


There is a decided difference of 
opinion among Chambers of Com- 
merce as to whether the maintenance 
of a file of prospective manufacturers’ 
agents is a proper function of such or- 
ganizations. Some Chambers make 
every effort to maintain up-to-date lists 
of local manufacturers’ agents who are 
available to handle additional prod- 
ucts, constantly adding to these lists 
the names of salesmen and others 
who desire to become manufacturers’ 
agents. These Chambers of Commerce 
feel that it is definitely to the advan- 
tage of their business communities to 
help make connections of this kind. 
Such connections often lead to in- 
creased employment, and in many 
cases to the establishment of sales and 
factory branches. 

Other Chambers of Commerce feel 
that it is impossible for them to devote 
a great deal of time to finding suitable 
representation for out-of-town manu- 
facturers. These Chambers of Com- 
merce take the attitude that this ser- 
vice does not add to the welfare of 
their cities, nor does it increase their 
revenue. In fact, it is their belief that 
manufacturers waste a lot of time and 
effort, and impose on Chambers of 
Commerce in trying to obtain repre- 
sentation through these organizations. 

Still others feel that they are not 
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in Middle New York State? 


HERE 
eighteen prosperous counties with a popula- 
tion of 1,653,079. 


is a rich and fruitful market... 


Chances are, you have salesmen or dealers 
who represent you in the principal cities. You 
probably cover, with adequate regularity, all 
your known customers and prospects in 
Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Auburn, Elmira 
and Binghamton. 


But what are you doing about Corning? It 
has twenty-six business establishments rated 
by Dun and Bradstreet at $50,000 or better. 
Are you reaching them? 


What are you doing about Ithaca? It has 
fifty-seven establishments rated at $50,000 or 


better. What are you doing about sales in 


Cortland, Lyons, Geneva, Norwich and Owegor 
They all are prosperous business centers. 


What are you doing about the lesser towns 
in between? Are you selling the million dollar 
manufacturers in Montour Falls and McGraw? 
In Canandaigua and Palmyra? 


No need to miss them. You can tell your 


sales story to your best customers and prospects 


in big cities and small towns, through the ad- 
vertising pages of Nation’s Business. It, alone, 
of all business magazines, has enough circula- 
tion to cover your sales possibilities; to support 
your sales representatives, and to bring you 
orders from unsuspected sources. 


Ask for our revealing table of magazine 
coverage by population groups. 


NATION’S BUSINESS °- Washington 


TOTAL NET PAID, A. B. C.—288,542 


The net paid includes 32,572 subscriptions to members of the United States Charnber of Cormmerce. 


Nation’s Pusiness has more than a 


million pass-along readers 
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justified in spending much time on 
this activity. They think that if a 
manufacturer is interested enough in a 
particular territory to want to secure 
an agent there, he should send a repre- 
sentative to make a selection on the 
Spot. 

In reply to question 3, 76% of the 
Chambers of Commerce reporting that 
they maintained files of prospective 
agents, stated that they did not make 
any investigation of the suitability of 
a particular agent to handle an ac- 
count, their only effort being to make 
contact between manufacturers and 
representatives. Many of these Cham- 
bers feel that they do not have the fa- 
cilities to make investigations of this 
sort. 


The remainder, 24% of those main- 
taining files of prospective agents, re- 
ported that they did make at least 
some sort of an investigation before 
recommending a man to a manufac- 
turer. As one secretary put it: “When 
requests are received, we make a serti- 
ous effort to secure the proper per- 
sons for the company. During the 
past two years, we have placed some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100 
products in the hands of local repre- 
sentatives.” 

From this investigation it would ap- 
pear that Chambers of Commerce can 
be classified into two groups from the 
standpoint of their value in locating 
manufacturers’ representatives: 

1. Those putting no particular ef- 
fort into bringing manufacturers and 
representatives together, who treat the 
matter in a most offhand way, and 
who would like to get rid of such 
work entirely. 


These Chambers Will Help 


2. Those who regard the location 
of manufacturers’ agents for out-of- 
town manufacturers as coming in line 
with their work as service organiza- 
tions in their respective communities, 
and who try to do a real job. Among 
these the following should be men- 
tioned : 


Albany Chamber of Commerce 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
Baltimore Association of Commerce 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Denver Chamber of Commerce 

Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
Portland Chamber of Commerce 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce 

Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
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Sales Training, Advertising, and 
Drive for Better Dealers Pull 
Fisk Tires Out of the Red 


Volume doubles, costs drop as Fisk tightens up its sales organiza- 


tion and improves the quality of its creative sales effort. 


ISK RUBBER CORP.'S sleepy 
boy in pajamas with his slogan, 
“lime to Re-Tire, Get a Fisk,”’ 
___. 18S back from a long depression 
nap. With a loss of $274,000 in 1935, 
and $141,000 in the first six months of 
1936, the Chicopee Falls, Mass., com- 
pany turned in a $243,000 profit for 
1936 on a volume of $13,456,000. 
For the first six months of this year 
sales were 68% ahead of °36 in dol- 
lar volume, and 56.5% ahead in unit 
sales. Volume has doubled, while costs 
have dropped. One of advertising’s 
most famous trade-marks is no longer 
stained with red ink. 


Drive for New Dealers 


“In June, 1936, when I came to this 
company as president,” explains Col. 
Charles E. Speaks, who led Fisk s 
come-back, “we had a dealer policy 
that could not be considered unsatis- 
factory. But our efforts were confined 
to the smaller dealers, and our ex- 
penses of getting them were out of 
proportion to the volume received. I 
inaugurated a campaign to get new 
dealers, specially selected dealers whose 
operations would not conflict with 
previous representatives, and leading 
dealers in territories where our tires 
had not been sold in quantities propor- 
tionate to the potential market. 

“Fisk tires have been well and fa- 
vorably known for 40 years. During 
the depression our salesmen drifted in- 
to the position where they took orders 
instead of selling tires. After making 
our plans of what we wanted to do, 
our first job was to teach our organ- 
ization how to do it, 

“We gave every salesman a book of 
facts about our tires and tubes; di- 
vided the country into four sections, 
with a divisional sales manager for 
each; and gave the managers leader- 
ship and close supervision, setting up 
a program for them and checking to 
see that they all followed it. It was 
just an orthodox educational plan.” 

Although one of President Speaks’ 
first orders was to transfer every avail- 
able non-producing employe to a pro- 
ductive job, there was no wholesale 
hiring and firing. While the business 
was practically doubled in 12 months, 


4 salesmen were dropped, the weakest 
producers. They were not replaced, 
“which proves that we were over- 
manned when we started out.” 

Almost at once President Speaks em- 
ployed consumer advertising. Assisted 
by Hamilton Sherlock, merchandise 
manager, and Critchfield & Co., Chi- 
cago ad agency, he launched a $500,- 
000 campaign. Pages appeared in 
S.E.P., Collier's, Time, Life, and For- 
tune. Typical was that picturing a 
window washer hanging by his _— 
belt, ‘41 stories in the air . 
safe. Motorists driving at 60 or even 
50 miles per hour are in far greater 
danger than a window washer . . 
when they drive on undependable 
tires . . . Fisk tires give you plus 
protection.” 

Each ad, with hair-raising illustra- 
tion, emphasized the danger of faulty 
tires, hammered on Fisk’s safety con- 
struction, Other series talked of crafts- 
manship and played up the sleepy boy 
trade character. 


Sales Tools Complete Program 


Dealers were supplied with mailing 
pieces; a rotogravure newspaper, the 
Fisk Vacationer for motorists; 13 one- 
minute movies for showing at local 
theatres; 52 newspaper ads; outdoor 
posters; display racks; and a variety 
of signs and banners. 

A monthly dealer house organ, 
Fisk Sales Management, discussed 
such subjects as “poster advertising in- 
side the garage’; “personal calls pro- 
duce the most business’; and other 
tire merchandising aids.. Comment on 
the magazine has been excellent. 

Retail salesmen were sent the Fisk 
Flash, a bi-weekly sales training course. 
Both dealers and the salesmen report 
it has greatly improved the latter's en- 
thusiasm and sales technique. 

A 60-page sales manual outlines 
for dealers the company’s history, its 
plant investment, its 15 exclusive pat- 
ents, tire talking points, and describes 
the advertising plans extensively. 

President Speaks thinks that “Fisk is 
ahead today because the organization 
has worked harder. Our divisional 
managers were really responsible for 
the program’s success.’ 
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Who's mare interesting? 


; THE BOY WHO COULDN'T HAVE THE CAR? 


Anybody whose job involves writing 
or judging advertising must be in- 
terested in how various human in- 
terest appeals rate. Because the same 
components that will make people 
read a story or an article will also 
make them read an advertisement. 

True Story’s editors know what 
interests people. How else could 
True Story come into a field already 
crowded with magazines and build 
up the greatest voluntary reader de- 
mand ever seen in the history of the 
printed word? 

And the same standards that mea- 
sure how much interest the mass mind 
has in an unknowing orphan, or a 
boy who-can’t have the car, are the 
standards that measure the interest 
an advertisement will arouse in that 
same mind. 

What these standards are might be 
judged by those who are interested 
enough to study True Story’s new 


THE ONLY MAJOR MAGAZINE EDITED DELIB- 
ERATELY FOR THE WAGE EARNER FAMILY 


TRUE STORY 


yj 


Human Interest Textbook, ‘‘How To 
Get People Excited”. It contains the 
60 appeals published in the last five 
years in a True Story Editorial De- 
partment entitled, “Home Problems 
Forum”—together with their relative 
ranking in terms of popular response. 

To test your own judgment of the 
effectiveness of the various appeals 
made by the six problems repro- 
duced here, check off the one you 
think has the greatest popular appeal, 
the one with the second greatest ap- 
peal, and so on. Send us your rankings 
and we will send you, by return mail, 
the correct rankings as measured by 
the mail pulled by each problem, to- 
gether with the book, “How To Get 
People Excited”. (If you feel timid 
about venturing your opinions, tell 
your secretary what your guess is and 
send for the book anyway. She can 
check you in confidence when the 
book arrives.) 


Match Your Judgment Of Popular 
Appeals Against The Facts 


Exciting stories and exciting advertising have 
the same characteristics. These situations were 
editorial matter but they might have been 


ADVERTISING 


1 Erick’s father is 48 and out of work. His brother and sister, 

just out of high school, can find no work. Erick wants to 
get married. His mother sa ~ they will starve if he withdraws his 
weekly contribution. Erick feels they could find work if mer 
really tried. He sees no disgrace in getting a job through relie 
They do. He is seoueety disappointed in his family's attitude. 
What shall he do? 


2 Vilma’s mother, a night club hostess, wants to come to live 

with her daughter. Vilma’s husband, Jona. objects to his 
mother-in-law, whom he has been led to believe was on the 
stage, and whom he sees for the first time in his 8 years of mar- 
riage. During the depression years, the mother helped consider- 
ably in a financial way. Vilma wants her mother to come to live 
with her and the grand-children, who are very fond of her. 
John wants the children to have nothing to do with her C] 
and will pay back the money when he can. 


3 At atime when they were facing a difficult period, Howard 
let his wife Ruth take a job. Now he is earning a good 
salary and he wants Ruth to give up her job. His real reason is that 
Ruth is earning more than RiYs is. Ruth does not want to give 

her work. With the extra money she wants Howard to vad 


accountancy. She contends that nobody need know that 
she is earning more. 


4 Richard, a high. school senior, drives his father to and from 
work. In addition he does all family driving — taking his 
mother on sho ping tours, to theatres and visiting. The boy 
thinks he should be allowed to have the car to himself one 
evening a week as a reward. The parents refuse to permit him 
the use of the car because they fee! he is reckless and irre- [] 
sponsible. Yet they permit him to drive the family. 
S Sophie and Morton have an only child, a foster daughter, 

though not legally adopted. Katherine, the daughter does 
not know this. Now they must tell her or deprive her of a trip 
around the world. Morton feels they should tell her as she has 
no birth certificate, and sooner or later they will have to 
anyway. Sophie fears that if they tell her, she will turn C] 
against them. 

Ben and Sarah have a joint savings account. They agreed 

not to touch the money, except in an emergency, and only 
after talking it over. During Ben’s absence, Sarah lent her sister 
who was in dire distress, $150. Ben feels that Sarah has betrayed 
his trust. Sarah contends that it was an emergency, there- | 
fore her conduct is justifiable. 


Put YOUR Selections On This Score Card 
Mail it...Win, lose or draw, you'll get the correct ranking, 


by return mail, in True Story’s new Human Interest 
Textbook entitled: “How to get People Excited.” 


TRUE STORY, 122 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It s qadereood that my personal guess will be kept confiden- 
tial, but that the summarized guesses of all your respondents 
will be sent to me when these summaries are completed. 

Please send your book “‘ How To Get People Excited” with 
the right ranking for these and 54 other appeals to: 


Name_ 
Company_ 


0 


—  ——_— 


NATIONAL SALES CALL FOR LOCALIZED ADVERTISING 


The advertising campaign that brings in customers 


is the kind that gets a hearing for salesmen 


You can sell more of your product to your 
dealers if you put more of your adver- 
tisine in the medium which reaches more 
of their customers. 

When they go after more business for 
themselves, dealers use the newspaper. It 
gets the volume of response which they 
can measure across the counters. 

‘The newspaper is the salesmanager’s 
advertising medium because it concen- 
trates on the prospects whom his dealers 
can sell. 

Everybody reads the newspaper. Its 
readers are trained by circumstance and 
habit to buy from newspaper advertising. 

No other medium equals the news- 
paper’s proved capacity to sell goods. No 
other circulation dovetails more effec- 
tively into sales work. 

In Chicago — an exceptionally good 
market for sales— your advertising is 
most effective when it runs in the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Practically as many families in metro- 
politan Chicago read the Tribune as read 
any two other Chicago newspapers com- 
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bined. The Tribune’s full-market circula- 
tion penctrates every section of the city 
and suburbs—reaching all buying groups, 
regardless of income, age or social status 

Only the Tribune delivers majority 
coverage of all the families in metropolitan 
Chicago. And because its circulation is 
concentrated where dealers can cash in 
on it, the Tribune prints more advertising 
than any other Chicago newspaper THE 
. 1 ribune advertising is low-cost adver- SALESMANAGER’S 
tising. Per hundred thousand circulation, 


MEDIUM 


Tribune rates are among the lowest in 


America, 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 

220 E. 42nd St., New York 

5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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In Bloomington, Ill., is Carl Marcus. At this very minute he doubtless is selling a Williams 
Oil-O-Matic, Ice-O-Matic or Air-O-Matic to somebody. He seems to sell every waking 
minute of his life. That's one reason he is the Williams ace retail salesman. Since 1919 
he has sold 1,891 Williams “O” appliances in Bloomington—a town of 4,500 home owners 
and 8,800 families—averaging $45,000 worth annually during the past ten years, lean 
years and fat. He has sold 11 refrigerators in a week; 38 oil burners in one 30-day cam- 
paign. Yet he never punches a doorbell on a cold call; all his leads come from friends 
and owners. It's a big advantage for him to sell in the Williams factory town—where he 


likes to take tough customers right into the plant—but there are other major reasons why 
his sales soar. 


He follows every building prospect, getting them while they build (see photo) or before; 
learns the names of both husband and wife and a lot more about them ahead of a call; 
sells himself first, then the product (new friends can later become great helpers); makes 
plenty of home calls—usually three in the morning (never before 10 a.m.), four or five 
in the afternoon, one in the evening; calls back at least once a year on every refusal; 


sees owners frequently for leads; belongs to all the clubs he can afford, but never 
trades on this. 


Marcus says his formula is: “Plan, persevere, perspire, prosper.” He’s been doing it... 


this snappy. little, friendly fellow ... ever since 1917 when he began selling automobiles 
without knowing how to drive one! 
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Salvatore and Mario Giacchetti, brothers, arrived in the United States back in the early 
‘20's with little knowledge of the customs of the land, no knowledge of the language, and 
just about a thin dime between them. What happened is a saga of selling. They carried 
with them what proved to be their fortune—a formula which had been handed down from 
father to son in their family. 


This formula enabled them to manufacture a liquid cleanser which was at the same time 
a whitener and a germicide. After arriving in Chicago they began to manufacture it in a 
basement. Both boys labored every night mixing it and putting it in bottles. They filled the 
bottles with a pitcher. 


To insure eating, one of them worked every day while the other went out and peddled the 
cleanser. They took turns at working and peddling. Today their cleanser dominates the 
market in and around Chicago for a distance of 300 miles. They call it Linco with the 
explanation: “We named it for Lincoln. He freed the slaves. We are freeing the women.” 
These two young men started with a sales policy and have stuck to it. (They could go 
national but they prefer to sell every dealer in one spot at a time .. . ringing doorbells to 
bring consumer demand to those dealers.) The story is told on another page. It's a story 
of cleaning up with a cleaner. 


As much as any man W. V. Ballew has changed “soda pop” to “carbonated beverages” in this country 
and thus dignified a nickel industry. When he was a boy in his father’s drug store in a small Texas 
town he saw what a great demand there was for pink froth: recognized early that fortunes could 
be made satisfying this and various other appetites for 5-cent merchandise. He grew up a showman 
and an apostle of the “more 5-cent sales” gospel. 


He “ministered” for the chewing gum industry first: then brought his evangelical fervor to Dr. Pepper— 
an odd-flavored drink made then in Waco, Tex., and considered by most people, who had heard of it 
at all, a variety of tonic or medicine. He changed all that. Now Dr. Pepper is a “food drink supplying 


quick energy.” People in vast numbers all over the South, Mid-west, and Southwest “drink a bite 
to eat at 10, 2 and 4.” 


“Smoke” Ballew—voted one of the most flawlessly dressed men of Dallas—has a sprightly, sales- 
executive mind forever at work on new promotion and sales training ideas. He leads Texas trade 
promotions such as a recent 1,800-mile group pilgrimage through East Texas and the Rio Grande 
Valley feasting at one stop on succulent, barbacued beef ribs with the mayor of Longview as shown 
on this page. He is president of the National Federation of Sales Executives which convened in New 


York last week; is married; lives in Dallas; week-ends occasionally in Hollywood where lives his 
cinema-star brother, Smith Ballew. 


“This ‘Business Outlook’ de- 
partment of BUSINESS 
WEEK has saved us a lot of 
money on several commitments 
with suppliers, Jobn.’’ 


This conversation is imaginary — the remarks are 
not. Every one is a direct quotation from letters 
in our files, There are scores like them. 

The Business Outlook reports and interprets 
in brief, readable form an accurate picture of busi- 
ness conditions, of market conditions, and their 
probable trends. An invaluable service, but only 
one of many reasons why BUSINESS WEEK 
calls by invitation on nearly 100,000 business men 
each week — and why those subscribers pass their 
copies on to their associates — resulting in an audi- 
ence of over 370,000. 

To advertisers, BUSINESS WEEK delivers 
more executive readers at lower cost per reader 
than any magazine in its field . . . executives who 
read it with confidence . . . use it with profit. 

Advertisers, too, finding profit in selling the 
BUSINESS WEEK audience, have made it 7th 
in total advertising pages among all magazines 
reporting to Printers’ Ink — lst among magazines 
addressed to business men. . 


BUSIIN 


ALERT... ACCURATE ... AUTHORITATIVE 


It helps Business 
en Save Money| 


“Same with us. The advance 
information on changing 
trends has enabled us to plan 
5 sales campaigns to meet 
them.” 


“That's interesting. Their 
‘Business Outlook’ has 
given advance information 
that has helped more than 
once in savings on our 
commitments with sup- 
pliers.”’ 


The Executive's Business Paper 


McGraw-Hill Publications * 330 West 42nd St., New York 
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MR. COLGATE .... 


~™ 


THE LOWEST PRICES , 
IN COLGATE HISTORY: 


Inset left — S. ay Foy, “0 President, Colgate- a 
’almolive-Peet. 
Inset right — James H. O'Connell, of O'Connell Bros. a ) 
...meet adieaial ~<a +; ~ % eas 
MR. O’CONNELL 
2 
> 
one of your Iowa dealers 
Smart modern merchandising ideas—such as the 202 out of 205 Iowa cities and towns of 1,000 

Colgate-Palmolive’s famous “Toilet Goods or more population in which this one newspaper | 
Week” promotion—have helped James O’Con- goes into an average of 67 per cent of all the 


nell and his brother build an outstanding drug homes. 
store in Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
In fact, Mr. Colgate, we might compare the 
Equally progressive ideas in newspaper oper- leadership wel the ee ogee 
; : : among everyday necessities, to the leadership o 
ation have built The Des Moines Sunday Reg- The Des Melnes Sunday Register among lows 
newspapers. Iowa dealers like to hear about 
; new Sunday Register schedules because they 
Fort Dodge, 95 miles from Des Moines, 4,675 mean potent 300,000 circulation—circulation that 


(83 per cent) of the 5,611 families read The Sun- counts, concentrated right in their local com- 
day Register. And Fort Dodge is just one of munities. 


owe ote 
The D oines Register and Tribune 
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ister circulation to its present statewide more- 
than-300,000. In the O’Connell brothers’ own 


The First Ten Seconds: 


The Crucial Turning Point 
of the Sales Talk 


Scientific checking of the technique of thousands of sales- 


men has proved that the success or failure of the sales 


presentation hangs on the few words the prospect hears in 


the first one-sixth minute of contact. 


BY ELMER WHEELER 


President, Tested Selling Institute 


IDDEN in every spool of 
thread or row of safety pins 
are reasons why your custom- 
ers will buy—but you have 

only ten short seconds to tell these 
reasons in a manner that will catch the 
other fellow’s complete attention. If 
in these ten seconds you don’t say 
something mighty important, the pros- 
pect will leave you—either physically 
or mentally. 

We analyzed The Hoover Co.'s sell- 
ing presentation some time ago, to as- 
certain the best things to say and do 
to get off the cold front porch into 
the warm parlor. 

The salesmen who were the most 
successful got inside the door within 
ten seconds—through the use of a 
“ten-second sales message.’’ The sales- 
men who hemmed and hawed, with 
nothing definite on their lips, failed. 
The longer a man tried to “get in” 
for a demonstration, the weaker be- 
came his chances. His chances were 
at maximum during the first ten sec- 
onds. 

Once inside, the salesman who got 
the woman’s old cleaner out of the 
closet early in the demonstration, pref- 
erably the first ten seconds, to show 
its weakness in comparison to the new 
model, sold the most Hoovers. 

These ten-second messages, of 
“Tested Selling Sentences,” as we term 
the selling phrases which make people 
respond most quickly, apply to all 
business contacts—social or commer- 
cial. 

Johns-Manville realized the impor- 
tance of the first ten seconds. In a 
study of the psychological factors sur- 
rounding the sale of home improve- 
ments and to introduce the new Hous- 
ing Guild plan, we watched J-M sales- 
men approach doors. We studied their 
opening words and their approaching 
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techniques. Our observations again 
proved that what was said and done 
during the first ten seconds either got 
them past the door, or failed. 

One salesman would approach the 
door and say: “I’m from Johns4Man- 
ville. Would you be interested in 
knowing about the new Housing 
Guild plan of improving your home 
at a cost similar to the down payments 
made for your radio and refrigera- 
tor?” 

The answer was usually “No.” De- 
sire had not been aroused. Curiosity 
not piqued. Several different and 
shorter approaches were tested. Final- 
ly, this ‘Tested Selling Sentence’ and 
the “Tested Technique” were evolved: 

The salesman approached the door. 
He rang the bell, stepped back slight- 
ly, and when the woman came to the 
door he held a booklet toward her and 
said: 

“This is your free copy of 101 
Ways to Improve Your Home.” 

As she unhooked the screen door, 
or opened the door wider, to reach out 
and receive the booklet, the salesman 
would quickly open the booklet to a 
page and say: 

“Here is a kitchen before remodel- 
ing, and here is one afterwards.” 

The woman, was, naturally, interest- 
ed in seeing how other women were 
remodeling their kitchens. Her interest 
was aroused in ten short seconds. 

Mr. H. W. Dodge, vice-president 
of The Texas Co., for years realized 
that during the first ten seconds you 
were in a gasoline station you either 
bought oil or failed to buy. If the 
man at the pump said the right words 
and did the right thing during those 
critical seconds, you might be inter- 
ested in buying oil—the big profit 
item to any service station dealer. 

In a series of tests this petroleum 


marketer learned there were about 146 
different statements, different ap- 
proaches and different sales processes 
that the average dealer could use dur- 
ing the first ten seconds to get the 
motorist interested in oil. 

Of these 146 ways and means, 
three came to the surface as being best. 
Of these three, one system was tested 
and found to work successfully 58% 
of the times it was used in getting the 
dealer “under the hood,’’ where the 
possibilities of selling oil were great- 
est. 

During the first week this system 
was used by the 45,000 Texas dealers 
it helped get the dealers under a quar- 
ter of a million hoods—exposing the 
dealers to a possible quarter of a mil- 
lion unit sales. Still a 58% selling 
average. 

Executives of L. D. Caulk Co., 
largest manufacturer of alloy sold to 
dentists for silver fillings, realize only 
too well the importance of the first 
ten seconds their salesmen spend in 
the presence of a busy dentist whose 
office is filled with patients. 

The old-fashioned ‘How about it?” 
salesman, or the “How ya fixed?” 
salesman, won't sell alloy. If a Caulk 
salesman sticks his head into a den- 
tist’s office and says, “How ya fixed 
for alloy today?’ the answer is usu- 
ally, ““Fine-—-see me next month.” 


Finding the “Open Sesame!” 


A careful study was made of the 
business ‘habits of the dentist. How 
he must be handled. How he regards 
his business. We ‘pegged’ the den- 
tist, “typed” him. 

We realized, for instance, that he 
valued his reputation very highly. And 
because he concentrated so much on 
his work, he was in a slight daze when 
a salesman first stepped into his office, 
and it was therefore necessary to pene- 
trate this ‘‘daze.” We finally arrived 
at this approach: 

“Doctor, would you sell your repu- 
tation for one cent?” 

Of course the doctor wouldn't. He 
came out of his mental fog. He won- 
dered why the salesman referred to 
his reputation. He listened. The 
salesman had his logical follow-up to 
this approach (likewise tested) and 
the sale went on merrily. 

Here are some other ten-second 
“Tested Selling Sentences” from our 
laboratory that now contains upward 
of 105,000 words, phrases and selling 
techniques, representing nearly 5,000 
different products: 


“It won't rub off,” Used by the Hecht 
Co. in Washington several years ago. In- 
creased sales of white shoe polish 300%. 
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Now the attention-getting headline for a 


manufacturer of this product 

“The family size?” sells large sizes of 
items in most stores with a 70% efficiency. 
Takes the place of the old, “Large or small 
size?" 

“Large one?’ Used by the Pennsylvania 
Drug stores some time ago, and likewise 
works with a 70% efficiency in selling the 
large size Coca-Cola 

“It won't roll,” sells square clothespins. 


“They won't burst open in the garment,” 
sells safety pins. 


“They require only one safety pin,” sells 
new form-fitting diapers. 


“Cleans with one rub of a damp cloth,” 
sells new oil-cloth that is designed to take 
the place of cloth. Another follow-up ex- 


pression: “It hangs as gracefully as real 
cloth.” 


How simple these single line sen- 
tences sound. But don’t be fooled 


by their simplicity, for that is what 
makes them sell. 

Another caution: Don’t feel that all 
you must do to get a good selling 
statement is to employ a fast-thinking 
copywriter, or a slogan man. 

Good selling sentences just don’t 
suddenly pop out of a thinker’s mind. 
They come only from prolonged study 
at the point of sale, after an analysis 
of your customers and prospective cus- 
tomers. You do not think up high- 
sounding sentences, nor do you always 
invent them. They are already invent- 
ed. They are already in existence. 

After you have the prospect’s full 
attention in ten seconds, then what? 
Then you must tell your story before 
the saturation point of the other per- 
son’s retentative ability has been 
reached. But this is quite another 
story. 


Contest Promoter Takes His Own 
Medicine—and Likes It 


This burlesque contest to promote real contests turned out 


to have plenty of prospect-interest, and it brought back a 


troupe of additional little dividends in smiles. 


H. GLASS, INC., has long 
prescribed sales contests as 
promotional “'pick-me-ups.” 
They have helped stage the 
contests and have supplied the prizes 
and awards for honor clubs. Not 
until recently, however, did they have 
a taste of their own medicine—and 
they like it. 

Their advertising agency, Wolfe- 
Jickling-Dow, Detroit, conceived the 
“Grand Prix’’ questionnaire as a pub- 
licity stunt, merely to provide a pain- 
less reminder that contests are the 
business of D. H. Glass, Inc., and to 
furnish a brief relaxation for busy 
sales executives. They were a bit sur- 
prized to see it succeed beyond all 
expectations. 

The ten queries were sent to a se- 
lected list of sales and advertising 
executives, including, contrary to the 
general rule, those of the sponsoring 
company and the agency. Sent with 
the entry form was a snappy letter ex- 
plaining the aims of and reasons for 
the contest. “It’s all wrong!” the let- 
ter shouted. “Yow have sales contests 
for your forces but Yow are never 
allowed to win any prizes. We fur- 
nish lots of prizes, and contests, but 
never have a contest of our own. It’s 
all wrong. We are going to put on a 
contest and You can have the prizes— 
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and you can pick em right out of our 
award book.” 

The letter explained further, that 
upon receipt of a filled-in question- 
naire, D. H. Glass, Inc., would send 
the contestant the Book of Awards 
from which he could choose his own 
“Grand Prix,” ‘Petit Prix,’’ and ‘Prix 
de Consolation’’ in anticipation of his 
being proclaimed a winner. 

The sponsors, moreover, proved 
themselves “good sports’ by offering 
to send to mon-contestants the Book 
of Awards, which was considered 
highly important.to sales and adver- 
tising executives. 

The questions themselves caused 
executives to sit up and take notice. 
Vice-presidents in charge of sales, 
whose time is valued at so many dol- 


Moves: E. J. An- 
derson treks from 
the general sales 
managership of af- 
filiated James Bar- 
clay & Co. to the 
same post’ with 
Hiram Walker, 
Inc., Detroit. He 
joined HW, Inc., 
in 1934, moved to 
Barclay three years 
later. 


lars per minute, took time to write all 


the answers. Advertising managers 
released pent-up humor which they 
had been unable to inject into their 
own company’s advertising copy. Re- 
turns proved that everyone enjoyed 
answering such questions as these: 


Why do your advertising claims, when 
borrowed by competitors, sound like some- 
thing the Better Business Bureau should 
look into? 

If salesmen worked 16 hours a day and 
followed as implicitly all other instructions 
in sales manuals and bulletins, by what per- 
centage would they increase: (1) Their 
sales? (2) The ratio of lunacy among 
salesmen? 

Which is the basic factor in fixing 
quotas: Density (1) of population? (2) of 
wealth? (3) of salesmen? (4) of sales 
manager ? 

Isn't it true that your company’s adver- 
tising really sells your products with prac- 
tically no effort on the part of the sales 
department? (For advertising men only.) 

Why is it that you, “out on the firing- 
line,” have to combat “advertising support” 
which practically warns people not to buy 
your products? (For salesmen only.) 

To what regrettable human instinct do 
contests like this make an unfailing appeal ? 


Sourpuss Cracks a Smile 


When all was said and done, and 
an analysis of the returns were made, 
the judges came to the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Many a big executive styled 
“picklepuss’” by his underlings and 
worse names by suppliers’ salesmen 
and agency contact men, disclosed a 
nature at once human, kindly and fun- 
loving. 

2. Even top-salaried bigwigs can’t 
resist the lure of prizes and try to win 
them. 

3. Great minds run in the same 
channel. Forty-two per cent of the 
answers to one question contained the 
same wisecrack—no doubt thought by 
each to be original. 

4. Sales managers, long accustomed 
to staging contests for salesmen and 
awarding them prizes, welcomed the 
opportunity to enter into a contest and 
win prizes for themselves. 

5. All products are sold in spite 
of, rather than by the company’s sales- 
men, and sales are accomplished only 
by (a) the company’s superlative ad- 
vertising program (advertising de- 
partment’s reply) or by (b) the genius 
of the sales manager, working himself 
into an early grave (sales department's 
reply). 

Since the staging of this “Grand 
Prix’’ contest, D. H. Glass, Inc., re- 
ports, their sales curve is pointing 
sharply upward. This, in itself, would 
seem to prove that contests, especially 
when offering desirable prizes, are 
good business and bring increased 
volume even when used by contest 
prize suppliers themselves. 
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NEW EDITORIAL DIMENSION IS 
MAGNET FOR INQUIRING MINDS 


NEWSWEEK editorial policy...News, Interpretation, Forecast... 


attracts readership ideal for advertising message... 


rapid circulation rise proves broad appeal 


Who are the most active-minded readers in 
America? The men and women who dig into 
the news in order to understand what’s going 
on in the world today. 

They like to be thrilled, they want to be 
amused—who doesn’t?—but above all they 
want to know what’s going to happen. 

Change is the order of the day. Swift 
change is everywhere. They want to know 
what is going to happen to their lives, their 
security, their pocket books. 


What’s Coming? 


The upsurge of labor via C.I1.O.—what will 
this do to profits? How will it affect the pol- 
itical scene? Will the Brussels conference pull 
us toward war? Will the President fight a 
business recession with more government 
spending? Will taxes be higher? 

Men and women who have a stake in the 
present want to protect it in the future. They 
want to know what the future holds. They 
are the inquiring minds. 

They are the readers who look below the 
surface for the significance of the news. 


Most profitable readership 
for advertisers 


NEWSWEEK points to the future. 
NEWSWEEK gives not only the news, but 
the meaning of the news—interpretation. 
NEWSWEEK gives not only the vital events 
of the day, but what these events portend. 

This is the New Editorial Dimension of 
NEWSWEEK. 
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Inquiring minds turn to NEWSWEEK like 
a magnet. 

Those who have a stake in the present— 
property, income—the favored section of 
the economic pyramid—these turn to 
NEWSWEEK. 

This audience of inquiring minds is the 
ideal readership of an advertising message, 
because when convinced they have the money 
to buy. 


Rapid circulation rise shows 
broad appeal 
More and more, inquiring minds turn to 
NEWSWEEK, attracted by the new Edi- 


torial Dimension—News plus Interpretation, 
Forecast. 


March—June, 1936 162,507 
March—June, 1937 . 277,899 
Current Issue 291,000 


RULE FOR SMART BUYERS 


Buy on a rising market when the 
market is worthwhile 


Tlewsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
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Harold B. Thomas of a Buckingham, Kenneth Laird, Weco - 2 
the Centaur Co. new Cluett, Peabody & Co., Products Co., another 
ANA vice-chairman. 


chairman of the board. 


new vice-chairman. 


Preyer, Vick 
Chemical Co., the new 
treasurer. 


Paul B. West, re-elect- 
ed president of the as- 
sociation. 


Critical Analysis of Advertising 
Features Annual ANA Convention 


NDER the leadership of Allen 

(Bakelite) Brown, chairman; 

Paul West, president, and H. 

W. (Johnson & Johnson) 
Roden, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, the 28th Annual Convention 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers took place the last week in Oc- 
tober at Hot Springs, Va., where a 
number of speakers undertook to put 
the hot in Hot Springs. 

During the closed sessions, G. S. 
McMillan, secretary, ANA, told about 
het spots on the legislative front; I. 
W. Digges, counsel to ANA, dis- 
coursed on new responsibilities in 
advertising, and A. E. Haase presented 
a preview of the ANA window dis- 
play report, he being co-director of 
this study. 

During the second day of the closed 
sessions, John Benson, president, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, put some heat into the dif- 
ficulties, which agencies encounter in 
serving their clients smoothly because 
of such troubles as: 


1. Untimely and incompetent criticism. 
2. Lack of satisfactory contact for the 
agency with people who can decide. 

3. Not being taken into the client’s con- 

fidence and kept informed. 

4. Tardy and unbusinesslike handling of 
jobs. 

5. Putting agency to unnecessary or im- 
proper expense of time, effort or 
money. 

6. Mishandling of the creative tempera- 
ment and agency personnel. 


He also sought cooperation in end- 
ing the practice of submitting specu- 
lative copy and plans as a means for 


Photo of Mr. Laird by Kaufmann-Fabry; of 
Mr. Buckingham by Kaiden-Keystone; of Mr. 
Thomas, by Bachrach 
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securing new agency accounts where 
no compensation is paid for such serv- 
Ices. 

At the same session, Gordon E 
Cole, advertising manager, Cannon 
Mills, Inc., touched some warm spots 
in discussing ‘Readers vs. Subscribers,” 
while other live issues emerged from 
the talks by Donald S. Shaw, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., on ‘““How to Win 
Stations and Influence Networks” ; by 
Ben C. Duffy, vice-president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., on 
“What Are New Trends in Magazines 
Doing to Advertising Values?” by M. 
H. Leister, advertising manager, Sun 
Oil Co., on “What About Newspa- 
pers?” and by L. M. Malitz, Cecil, 
Warwick & Legler, Inc., on ‘The 
Need for Buying Intelligence.” 

During these same two days, divi- 
sional group meetings were held re- 
lating to various types of media and 
also to various lines of industry. 

The second day of closed sessions 
initiated a new policy, namely, the in- 
viting of advertising agency executives 
of the various ANA members to sit in. 

The third day, open to members and 
their guests at large, brought forth a 
row of speakers who dug deeply into 
the merits of advertising, the impor- 
tance of intelligently conducted public 
relations, the necessity for better con- 
sumer understanding and education 
and critical analysis of where adver- 
tising is going. This day featured talks 
by Wallace B. Donham, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; Lewis H. Brown, 
president, Johns-Manville Corp.; Mrs. 
William Dick Sporborg, chairman 
Legislative Committee of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Arthur 


Kudner, president, Arthur Kudner, 
Inc., and Frank R. Kent, Washington 
correspondent. Mr. Brown's talk ap- 
pears on page 18 of this issue. 

Dr. Donham holds advertising suc- 
cess is a chief factor in social disinte- 
gration insofar as evolutionary depar- 
ture from old traditions and customs 
in living are concerned. Presumably, 
also, he believes such disintegration 
constitutes social progress. He did, 
however, caution against offensive use 
of emotional appeals in advertising and 
jumped in particular upon some of the 
threat copy which is used by certain 
makers of cosmetics. He holds that 
consumers are neither hypochondriacs 
nor neurotics and that new trends in 
habits and customs should be created 
by educational advertising which forti- 
fies courage rather than produces fear. 

Mrs. Sporborg pointed out that some 
ten million women are now organized 
into national groups and that women 
of today and the future not only will 
not be fooled but also will not be 
damned. She says that women, in their 
organizations, are demanding to hear 
and learn more about both sides of the 
great economic issues of the day and 
are becoming ever more conscious that 
ill-founded attacks on business tend to 
destroy the all-important type of social 
security on which our highly interde- 
pendent society necessarily depends. 

She states that the chief query made 
by women is: “Are we getting value 
for the money we spend?” and in this 
connection urges more careful repre- 
sentations and descriptions both in ad- 
vertising and in sales talks at the point 
of sale. Her talk included such hot 
spots as (1) Women believe that it is 

(Continued on page 78) 
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CONFERENCE 
Room 


NEW WAY TO REACH MILLIONS... AT LOW COST! 


Today, in hundreds of advertising 
conferences, LOOK, America’s 
most-talked-about magazine, is be- 
ing recommended for 1938 sched- 
ules. 

Ithaseverything to recommendit. 

Circulation—2,000,000! 

Circulation bonus—33144%— 
500,000! 

And probably the most impor- 
tant factor to keen students of 
media—LOOK’s “‘reader power”! 

LOOK is being recognized as “‘a 
new way to reach millions’’ because 
it provides an intensity of “reader 


power,” from its first page to its 
last, never paralleled in any magazine 
of standard make-up. 

A recent survey by Booz Fry Allen 
& Hamilton,one of the country’s 
leading research organizations, dis- 
covered that LOOK develops 50% 
to 100% more reader interest per 
page than one of the country’s lead- 
ing weeklies..And it further estab- 
lished that that high interest is stabi- 
lized throughout the book .. . that 
LOOK ’s back pages get the same 
high ratio of “reader power’”’ as its 
first pages! 

The simple, logical reason for 


LOOK ’s sensational ‘‘reader 
power” is LOOK ’s ingenious edi- 
torial technique . . . stories-in-pic- 
tures! LOOK wastes no words! 
LOOK eye-witnesses the world, its 
interests, its foibles ... brings to 
light the hundred and one facts that 
intrigue people... makes clear and 
understandable social and economic 
problems everyone wants to know 
more about ...analyzes news-worthy, 
note-worthy personalities... 
brings scientific achievement into 
broader focus... all in eye-witness 
picture-stories ... that make it fun to 
learn in LOOK! 


Look, Incorporated, Des Moines, Iowa 


NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave. 
Murray-Hill 2-8730 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Central 8127 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 
Madison 6871 


ATLANTA 
Grant Bldg. 
Walnut 8615 


RED CROSS 


What Does Junior, and His Sister, 
Want to Win in a Prize Contest? 


BY 
HAROLD 
F. 
CLARK 


Youngsters like prizes, 
but they must be the 
kind that are within 
their vision, and in 
their choices they 
show a shrewd and 
practical turn of 
mind. Dollar _ bills, 
for instance, are more 
acceptable than $5, or 
$100, because the kids 
can spend $1, while 
$5 or more would 
have to be “saved.” 


Children have a shrill but important voice in the buying of 


many home products, and advertisers are seeking to win 


their esteem with contests. Here are the conclusions on kids’ 


preferences in prizes of an organization that has run 2,000. 


“T is generally conceded nowadays 
that the children of a household 
are likely to have a voice in the 
selection of products bought for 

their use. Moreover, as many manu- 
facturers realize, the opinions and 
preferences of the younger members 
of a family often exert considerable 
influence on their elders in their 
choice of merchandise bought for the 
use of the entire household. 

From experience it has been learned 
that youthful consumers are _pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the appeal of 
comic strip advertising, blood-and- 
thunder radio serials, packages with 
play value, and trade-marks symboliz- 
ing such idols of a child’s world as 
Babe Ruth, Tarzan, and Shirley Tem- 
ple. Generally speaking, however, 
there has been little organized effort 
to study the buying habits of children, 
at least not on anywhere near the scale 
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of similar research among adults. 
But there is an organization which 
has accumulated—as a by-product, it 
is true—a sizable body of information 
as to the likes and dislikes of children 
on many subjects. This is the edi- 
torial staff of The Whatsit, a chil- 
dren’s newspaper which, during the 
two years of its existence, has staged 
nearly 2,000 contests for its young 
readers. To date, this paper has 
awarded 50,000 prizes, varying in 
value from a few cents to $100. 
Mainly through contests, the staff has 
learned that the favorite sport of its 
readers (average age 914 years) is 
roller skating; that bicycles and type- 
writers are the most desirable of birth- 
day gifts and that the offer of a $1 
bill as a prize will bring in more con- 
test entries than an offer of merchan- 
dise; just as many entries as an offer 
of a $5 bill, and—curiously enough— 


a greater number than the offer of a 
$100 prize. 

As a breakfast beverage, Whatsit 
readers are partial to orange juice, 
though a surprisingly large number 
prefer tomato juice or prune juice. 
(The relatively high showing of 
prune juice, which has not been ex- 
tensively advertised, suggests a poten- 
tial market for this beverage among 
children that might be well worth 
developing.) 

There are at present two editions 
of The Whatsit, one an eight-page 
newspaper delivered by Sheffield milk- 
men twice a month to 500,000 homes 
with children, in the Metropolitan 
New York area. The other, a 
monthly, has been published since 
March of this year as an insert in 
True Story Magazine, circulation 
2,750,000. 


20 to 30 Contests Per Issue! 


The miniature newspaper was 
started two years ago to tie in with 
the Billy-and-Betty radio program, 
sponsored, over Station WEAF, by 
the Sheffield Farms Milk Co. Daily 
episodes in this program are built 
around the adventures of Billy and 
Betty White, in publishing an amateur 
newspaper on their Kelsey press, pre- 
sumably in the family barn. Though 
these characters now have a large fol- 
lowing consisting of radio listeners 
and readers of The Whatsit—the 
paper they are supposed to edit and 
print, and which is delivered by 
Sheffield milkmen—Billy and Betty 
were first introduced nine years ago in 
series of monthly stories which ap- 
peared in True Story, written by 
Charles D. Morris, who also writes 
both editions of The Whatsit. 

Both versions of The Whatsit are 
written and edited from its fan mail, 
thus justifying the “By children for 
children” idea. Each issue is made up 
largely of announcements of contests 
and answers to those of previous 
issues. Contests are diversified enough 
to appeal to children of varying ages 
and temperaments: Riddles, puzzles, 
jokes, drawing, designing, brain-teas- 
ers, word jumbles, embroidery, tests 
with pastepot and paint brush, and so 
on. A typical issue of the newspaper 
contains from 20 to 30 contests, and 
the mail during the peak period after 
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There are 397,122 homes in 
Detroit, and 262,284. of them own auto- 
mobiles. The Detroit News reaches more of these car- 


owning families than the two other papers combined. .. . 


Almost 200 of every 300 automobiles in Detroit are bought 
new. The Detroit News is read by 72.3% of the families who 
bought new cars, and by 62.2% of those who bought used 
cars.... These figures help to explain why The Detroit News 
carried more automotive advertising during the first 9 

months of this year and during all 1936 than any 


other paper in the United States. 


THE 


DETROIT NEWS 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


AUTOMOTIVE BOX SCORE 
ALL 3 DETROIT NEWSPAPERS 
First 10 Months 1937 


THE DETROIT NEWS......- 790,300 Lines 
Second Paper............- 680,238 Lines 
r,s 487,019 Lines 
The Detroit News is FIRST in U. S. in automotive 
advertising In New York: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


In Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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each edition runs about 5,000 letters 
a day. 

In a recent scrambled-words contest 
which drew 20,000 entries, the prizes 


offered by the newspaper were five $1 


bills. “An offer of $5 bills would 
not have increased the number of 
entries,” said Mr. Morris. “An offer 


of $100 bills would have drawn fewer 
entries; first, because the average 
child can’t conceive of what seems to 
him so vast a sum; and second be- 
cause he knows that if he won $100, 
he wouldn’t be allowed to spend it as 
he wishes. But a dollar! What 
couldn’t he do with a dollar?” 

In the early days of The Whatsit, 
more than half the prizes offered in 
each issue were merchandise: Roller 
skates, footballs, sweaters, bicycles, 
books, pencil sets, and other articles 
favored by children. When it was 
found that best returns came from the 
offer of “crisp new $1 bills,” Pub- 
lisher Morris reduced to a minimum 
the number of merchandise prizes. 

“Last Autumn we offered some 
footballs as prizes,” he remarked. 

“They were good ones, too, costing at 
wholesale about $3 each. Yet they 
ranked far below $1 bills in pulling 
power. Obviously children discount 
the value of merchandise prizes; they 
are afraid they will be shoddy. Per- 
haps they have been disappointed, on 
former occasions, with cheap pre- 
miums and low-grade merchandise 
prizes, and they prefer not to take 
chances. We could, of course, arouse 
their interest by describing the prizes 
in glowing terms, but why should we, 
when the dollar prizes they prefer are, 
from The Whatsit staff's point of 
view, more convenient, practical, and 
easy to handle? 


They Don’t Cry for the Moon 


“But there are out-of-the-ordinary 
prizes, for which our readers compete 
willingly because of certain unique 
features. For example, 10,000 chil- 
dren competed for 50 sweaters that 
bore the name ‘Whatsit’ across the 
front. Approximately 10,000 entries 
resulted from an offer of 100 little 
brass plates inscribed ‘Whatsit Bird 
Feeding Station’.”’ 

The Whatsit recently conducted a 
contest in which children were asked 
to draw pictures of the prizes they 
wanted—" What you draw is what you 
get.” Results strengthened the staff's 
belief in the efficacy of the $1 prize, 
as drawings of $1 bills far outnum- 
bered other entries. “Some of the 
drawings were so realistic,” com- 
mented Mr. Morris, “that they might 
almost have won for their originators 
free board and lodging at Leaven- 
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In this Corner: Philadelphia Coke Co. promoted its current ad campaign with this 
float viewed by 200,000 in a Hallowe’en and industrial parade staged in Frankford, 


Philadelphia suburb, 
Coke knocked out Old Man Winter. 


prize. 


by business associations. 


A loudspeaker described how Kid 


Officials of the parade awarded the float first 
PCC turned the money over to the Frankford Hospital. 


worth if they had been of legal age. 
Not a child drew a picture of a $5 or 
a $10 bill! Those who did not want 
$1 bills drew pictures of bicycles, 
typewriters, roller skates and books.” 

Another conclusion reached after 
analyzing the entries in “Draw Your 
Own Prize” contest was that most 
children are eminently practical. Those 
who took part in this competition were 
generally modest in their demands: 
They asked for what they thought they 
might reasonably expect to win. Next 
to drawings of dollar bills, the most 
popular entry was the “Billy-and-Betty 
Book,” which, at the time of the con- 
test, was being offered as a prize in 
many Whatsit competitions. Third on 
the list, but dropping sharply below 
drawings of books, were bicycles, then 
typewriters and roller skates. The 
high rating of dollar bills and books 
was probably due, in part, to the fact 
that they are easier to draw than other 
articles children would like to own. 

An average of one-fourth of the en- 
tries in Whatsit competitions are type- 
written. The typewriter ranks high— 
next to bicycles—as an object children 
would like to possess. This has been 
revealed by a number of question- 
naires address to Whatsit readers, in 
contest form. But in other ways it 
has been determined that skating is 
the favorite sport of most children be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve. 
According to Mr. Morris, the vote for 
skating, among girls, is ten times that 
for any other sport. Among boys, the 
preference is less marked. (Inci- 
dentally, letters from girl contestants 
for Whatsit prizes outnumber those 
from boys in the ratio of six to four.) 

From two years’ experience, Mr. 
Morris can predict with reasonable 
accuracy the approximate number of 


answers any given contest in the news- 
paper will produce, ‘‘making allow- 
ances” he says, “for weather, school 
holidays and other acts of God and 
man that affect a child’s leisure. The 
type of contest has much to do with 
returns—the harder the contest, the 
fewer the returns. Contests requiring 
heavy thinking naturally draw fewer 
returns.” 

Dipping into the current issue of 
“the Whatsit” (the newspaper), you 
will find announcements of 32 con- 
tests, to the winners of which will be 
awarded approximately $200, mainly 
in $1 bills. Figures on returns are 
not yet in, but the editors predict that 
the largest number of entries, prob- 
ably between 7,000 and 8,000, will 
result from the ‘Milky Way” contest, 
in which children are asked to com- 
plete a cartoon-like illustration by 
drawing lines between numbers from 
1 to 61. This type of contest always 
attracts a large number of entries, and 
since prizes are awarded for ‘the 
neatest and completest’”’ replies, there 
should be a sizable quota of fancy 
and colored drawings. Yet the prob- 
lem is so simple that even a six-year 
old may attack it confidently. 

“Ordinarily, the “What's Wrong 
With This Picture’ type of contest 
pulls well,” said Publisher Morris. 
“But the one in this issue will bring 
fewer returns than usual, perhaps not 
more than 2,000 entries. It happens 
that there are too many things wrong 
with this particular picture (a battle 
scene depicting soldiers dressed like 
babies, attacking Fort Sickness with a 
cannon represented by a Sheffield milk 
bottle). The artist purposely made 
quite a few errors in the drawing, and 
it looks as though he overdid it a bit. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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ADVERTISING IN MILL & 
FACTORY IS GUARANTEED 
THESE PLUSES: 


CIRCULATION: By personal 
copy to Industry’s known buying 
authorities. 


ATTENTION: Because Mill & 
Factory’s lead and technical arti- 


cles take readers inside the book. 


REDUCED COMPETITION: 
News make-up prevents “bunch- 


ing” of advertisements. 


REPRODUCTION: Careful 
reproduction on high grade 


coated stock. 


) WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


“W.P. A. Cash Backs C.I.0.”... “The True Story of Weirton” . . . “Civil War in 
Hersheytown” ... every month, in a series of lead articles, Mill & Factory is shed- 
ding light on the most difficult human relations problem industry has ever faced. 

Quoted by newspapers throughout the country, these articles are timely, 
penetrating, factual. Added to Mill & Factory's already long list of publication 
advantages, they meet the demand for news of people as well as machines. 

Each month more than 20,000 personal copies of Mill & Factory reach 
key executives with known buying authority throughout industry. In 
no other magazine does industrial equipment and supplies advertising have 


such a direct and certain approach to the executives who buy and specify. 


ee a 2 h 3 > a 
A Conover-Mast Publication 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street; CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE K”Qwm INDUSTRIAL BUYING AUTHORITIES 
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“We Need the Dough” Still 
Collects for Small Companies 


The small business man, | think, some- 
times errs in trying to pattern his collection 
letters too slavishly after those of the big 
department store or manufacturer. He has 
a collection situation which differs materi- 
ally from that of the larger operators, and 
he should, I feel, take full advantage of it. 

For the big, prosperous corporation to 
resort to the “we-need-the-money” appeal 
might be both undignified and insincere. 
But this is often the most effective of all 
approaches for the little fellow, and I see 


he shouldn't make 
the most of it. I was 
reminded of _ this 
anew the other day 
in examining a 
series of very brief 
and pointed collec- 
tion letters used by 
Todd & Fiske, who 
operate a garage 
and automobile re- 
pair service in Leo- 
minster, Mass. I pass 
them along to you 
as a good example 
Maxwell Droke of how the smaller 

operator 1s success- 
fully “getting his outs in”: 

“Unless some of our good friends come 
to our rescue, the community is going to 
see the unhappy sight of the proverbial 
Job's turkey leading us over the hill to the 
poor house. 

“Do what you can for us on your account 
amounting to $....... 

Thanks!” 


“You are the only man in the world who 
can do me this favor. Send along your 
check for $...... (the amount you're ow- 
ing us) on or before September 1. 

“You can be sure that it will be appreci- 
ated.” 


“Here is what a fellow wrote to us on a 
bill we owed him: ‘I would like to see some 
real cold cash coming from you. I need 
the money.’ 

“His very blunt dun might have been 
dressed up in various ways, but he certainly 
could not make the message any simpler. — 

“What I am trying to get at is that we, 
too, ‘need the money.’ You'll understand, 
I am sure, and I know that we can count 
on co-operate. The amount of your 
8 eee “ 


* 2 « 

There is nothing startlingly original in 
this plan of dating a letter, as employed by 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., but it is worthy 
of note, I think, because very few business 
yma can boast so great a number of birth- 
dgays: 

October 28th of Devoe’s 
183rd Year—1937 
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no valid reason why ° 


Hats Off to Neat Promotion 
by Esteemed Contemporary 


We're always interested, of course, in the 
promotion programs of our fellow pub- 
lishers, and a particularly good example, to 
our way of thinking, is a current four-page 
illustrated letter from the offices of The 
Rotarian. The caption of the inside center 
spread caught our eye at once: “No ‘Swivel 
Chair’ Editors—The Rotarian 1s Edited in 
a Thousand Offices.” The copy then goes 
on to tell how the editors get out into the 
field, calling on subscribers to learn what 
they are thinking and doing. It is illus- 
trated with candid camera views of the 
editor-in-chief interviewing grocer, insur- 
ance agent, banker, etc. There's a repro- 
duction, too, of the data card used in con- 
nection with these calls. And the explana- 
tory copy is decidedly convincing: 

"Note this card . . it (with confiden- 
tial memoranda on the back) is a typical 
survey of reader interest. Each year, hun- 
dreds of men—busy bakers, dentists, doc- 
tors, grocers and garagemen—personally tell 
our editors what they want in their maga- 
zine. Editors of no other magazine in 
America have such a direct contact with so 
large a sample of their readers. No other 
magazine goes to such pains to crossbreed 
its office-produced ideas with those of its 
readers.” 

If you're interested, I'm sure The Ro- 
tarian will be glad to send you a copy of 
this letter for your files, Just address 
Harvey C. Kendall, Business Manager, 35 
FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Don’t Pat Your Own Back; It 
\ppears Too, Too Conceited 


Every public speaker knows that it is 
fatal to tell a story in which he outwits an 
opponent, or figures as the hero. An audi- 
ence will never forgive such an affront. 
They will loudly applaud the speaker who 
“tells one on himself,” but in such cases he 
must never show in a favorable light. 

The same psychology holds true with 
salesmen. They dislike to have a superior 
officer pat himself on the back for some 
exploit, no matter how deserved the self- 
commendation may be. I was reminded of 
this the other day when I read a bulletin 
issued by one of my sales manager friends. 
Now, I know that this man hadn't the least 
intention of setting himself up on a ped- 
estal. He simply wanted to demonstrate 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


how a rather common obstacle had been 
overcome—and naturally enough he selected 
a personal experience to prove his point. 
But it is much safer in such cases to at- 
tribute the successful experience to some 
other salesman, or relate the incident in 
general terms. Salesmen will accept it with 
much better grace—and it will do them a 
lot more good. 


Simple Typewriting Outpulls 
the Slickest Printing Job 


E. G. Borton, advertising director of 
LaSalle Extension University, makes an in- 
teresting point in one of his current adver- 
tising talks—and one which virtually every 
mail-order man will readily verify. He says 
that a message—almost any message—set in 
typewriter type and presented in letter form, 
will far out-pull the same words dolled up 
with fancy typography and printed perhaps 
on fine paper in two or more colors. 

The only logical explanation we can give 
is that most of us have been conditioned to 
scan letters with more care and attention 
than we customarily give to “printed 
matter.” 

But, while the letter is the foundation of 
the mail solicitation—the one essential in- 
gredient in most cases—the accompanying 
folder or booklet may of course play an 
important role in giving the recipient addi- 
tional facts, once the letter has caught his 
interest. This is especially true where the 
story is long or involved. 


Daily News Items Can Lend a 
Fresh Twist to Your Letters 


Those little “human interest’ stories that 
appear in the newspapers from time to 
time: You've read them with interest and 
appreciation. But have you ever considered 
the possibility of putting them to work for 
you, to emphasize some selling point? 
Someone over at the Medical Mailing Serv- 
ice in Chicago evidently has. One of a 
recent series of promotion letters, for ex- 
ample, carries a pasted-on reproduction of 
a newspaper item which relates the case of 
Chin Sing, a Chinese laundryman, residing 
at 2547 North Clark Street, Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the clipping, a Mrs. Henry Rein- 
hardt, 422 St. James Place, followed her 
husband into the Sing laundry and threw a 
flatiron at him because he insisted on saving 
her some work by letting Mr. Sing wash 
his shirts. The agile Mr. Reinhardt ducked; 
the iron broke a window in the laundry, 
and Mr. Sing was in court as a complainant. 

All this, of course, was good clean grist 
for Medical Mailing Service, who promptly 
began their letter: “We don’t think you 
are so ‘velly’ odd that you would bean us 
for saving you some work, by doing it for 
you. So we ask, why worry with a flock 
of bothersome details? Send your physi- 
cians addressing and mailing to us, and 
spend your time on the creative side of 
advertising. “ 
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RESEARCH organization in Detroit 

has spent eight years and several 
million dollars in asking seven million 
people what they like and-don’t like 
in automobiles. The answers have dis- 
closed some very significant facts 
about who buys cars—and how! For 
instance: 
lL. About 8.000.000 families, or one- 
third of the population, constitute 
the new car market! 
2. The new car buyer starts to think 
about his purchase nine weeks before 
he buys, seven weeks before he starts 
shopping. 
3. He considers three cars, usually 
gets demonstrations in only two. 
1. And since most cars made today 
are good cars, and good values, the 
buyer's decision usually rests on three 
or four minor features— such as the 
door handles, large speedometer face, 
tone of the horn, wide rear seat. As 


there are 128 such minor features 
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which may determine the decision 

the salesman has only a 10,688,000 

to | chance of guessing the right four! 
* + K 


Obviously, automobile advertising has 
a more difficult job than ever before. 
It must reach the third family buying 
the new cars; must register with the 
prospective buyer early enough to 
persuade him to ask for a demonstra- 
tion: and must sell as many as possible 
of the important 128 minor features. 
And just as obviously, such a set of 
advertising requirements demands 
magazine advertising makes the 
national magazine a more important 
automobile medium than ever before! 

The magazines do reach the better 
able-to-buy families who buy the new 
cars; and can reach them well in 
advance. Automobile advertising in 
magazines gets an attentive, inter- 
ested, al-leisure audience. 


But most of all, the 128 minor 


features require the best possible 
illustration of detail—-eolor, surface, 
texture, accurate visualization. And 
no medium affords better presenta- 
tion of these 128 features— or better 
reception than the magazines! No 
other advertising medium can better 
establish the all-important identifica- 
tion of a new model, or the dissemi- 
nation of a new idea. 

Of the important 128 features, one 
feature can be best presented by a 
medium other than the magazine 
the tone of the horn! But for selling 
the other 127. 


advertising 


depend on magazine 
for less waste, for more 
resultful selling, at a lower selling cost! 
And if you sell anything which 
needs a particular market, an informed 
prospect, a thoughtful selection, and 
careful pre-selling the magazine is 
your first medium, too. Are you get- 
ting as much from your advertising 
as more magazine advertising can 


give? Look into the matter! 


ec THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE + COLLIER’S - THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE » WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL @ TECHNICAL @ CONSTRUCTION eye Age 


TRANSPORTATION © DISTRIBUTION 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 
American Artisan 

American Builder and Building Age 
American Machinist 

American Miller 

American Paint Journal 

American Perfumer (The) 
American Printer (The) 

Atlantic Fisherman 

Automotive Industries 

Aviation 

Bakers’ Helper 

Bokers Weekly 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 
Brewers Journal 


tick and Clay Record 
Buildings and Building Management 
Bus Transportation 
Canadian Transportation 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Coal Age 
Concrete 
Construction Methods and Equipment 
Cotton 
Daily Metal Trade 
Diesel Power aed Diesel Transportation 
Electrical Contracting 
Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering and Mining Journal 


NT 


(Classified List) 


Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management ond Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer 

Gas 

Gas Age 

Heating & Ventilating 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Hide and Leather with Shoe Factory 
ice Cream Review (The) 

Ice Cream Trade Journal (The) 
inland Printer (The) ‘ 

iron Age (The) 

Machinery 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Metals & Alloys 
Modern Brewer 


Municipal Sanitation 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (The) 

National Real Estate Journal 

Oil Weekly (The) ‘ 

Paper Industry (The) 

Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News (The) 
Petroleum Engineer (The) 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Printing Art Quarterly (The) 

Product Engineering 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling . 


Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufacturer 


Rock Products 


So MANY men eall...it’s hard 
to spot the ones who ¢éan help 


you boost sales... 


--- but there’s one group you can depend upon for 
tangible aid whether you buy their wares or not! They are the 


representatives of the dominant business papers possessing a 


specialized knowledge of the markets they serve. 


By dominant business papers we mean publications such as those 
which banded together twenty years ago to form The Associated 


Business Papers, Inc. These publications are the leaders in their 


respective fields solely because of a forthright editorial policy that 


gives their readers a helpful service which they willingly pay for, 


with cash subscriptions, year after year! 


Your customers and prospects look to the A.B.P. publications 
serving your markets for progressive ideas about their livelihood. 
Those strong business papers are influential emissaries that can 


} e present your sales message economically and effectively, at a 


| 


time when your audience is in a forward-thinking, receptive 


frame of mind. 


A.B.P. publication representatives and their editors stand ready 
to give you the benefit of their intimate knowledge of conditions 
on the buyer’s side of the fence in your markets. You’ll be 
amazed to discover how often they can give you a new and profit- 


able slant. Ask the next one who calls and see for yourself! 


THE A. B. P. PUBLICATION REPRESENTATIVE CAN HELP YOU: 


1. Tosense and evaluate significant trends. 7. To translate all available market and sales statistics into 
2. Todetermine market potentials. terms of your particular problem. 
. k h 8. Toscan copy for trade jargon. 
3. ‘o suggest product or package changes. 
com P P . S 9. Tosuggest new products,or new markets for old products. 
Pp 
4. To help you select and reach your prime prospects. 10. Tosuggest ways to make sales promotion more effective. 
ee 5. To help plan sales and advertising strategy. ll. To help devise practical merchandising material. 
y 6. Toaid in improving sales and distributive setup. 12. To point out specific sales opportunities. 
fi 
. va ” 
lesniienaniiens 369 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY Autheatie tous 
of reader interest y relating to 
i f paid ° ° ° editorial scope and 
‘ gt a We will gladly send you a free copy of any member publication caieiieaials 
Shears (Package Manufacturing Journal) Crockery & Glass Journal Sporting Goods Dealer (The) Hotel Bulletin 
Sheet Metal Worker Domestic Engineering Sporting Goods Journal Hotel Management 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Dress Accessories Underwear & Hosiery Review (The) Hotel Monthly (The) 
a . . ; Dry Goods Economist ? industrial Arts & Vocational Education 
vU' rm Power Journa . °.¢ 1 Sal Th 
Steel see PROFESSIONAL @ INSTITUTIONAL © SERVICE eciniiiedeas = gaia 
—— — Water Works Engineering Electrical Wholesaling Advertising Age National Cleaner & Dyer (The) 
Timberman (The) Water Works and Sewerage Furniture Record Advertising and Selling National Underwriter (The) 
Traffic World (The) Welding Engineer (The) Geyer's Stationer & Business Equipment Topics American Business National Underwriter Life insurance Edition (The) 
Sint Renamnan Wood Worker (The) Gift & Art Buyer (The) American Hairdresser (The) Pencil Points 
Herdwere Age American Restaurant Magazine (The) Printers’ Ink 
antessen ond Métal tof Conaded American School Board Journal (The) Printers’ Ink Monthly 


House Furnishing Review 


@ TRADE AND MERCHANDISING e infants’ and Children's Review 


Automobile Trade Journal Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (The) 
Boot and Shoe Recorder Linens and Domestics 
Building Supply News Mida’s Criterion 
Canadian Grocer Milk Dealer (The) 
Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Mill Supplies 
Chain Store Age—Druggis? Edition Modern Packaging 
Chain Store Age—General Merchandise Motor Age 
Variety Store Executives Edition Petroleum Marketer 
Chain Store Age—Variety Store Managers Edition Radio Retailing “ 


Chain Store Age—Grocery Executives Edition 
Chain Store Age—Grocery Managers Edition 
Corset and Underwear Review 


Southern Automotive Journal 
Spirits 


Architectural Forum (The) 
Architectural Record (The) 


Real Estate Record 
Restaurant Management 


Casualty Insuror (The) Rough Notes 


Catholic School Journal (The) 


Sales Management 


Editor & Publisher Signs of the Times 


Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 


Starchroom Laundry Journal (The) 


Hospital Management Tide 


—m\ 
\ 


The 1937 A.B.P. BLUE BOOK brings you a two-edged yardstick 
of media value; impartial A.B.C. measurement of reader interest 
in terms of net paid circulation, PLUS authentic facts relating to 
editorial scope and readership analysis. 


We Raise Our Salesmen in Our 
Own Business Family 


SALESMAN, to fulfill his 
function for the house em- 
ploying him, must be an hon- 
est man in every sense of the 

word, identified with its policies, its 
way of doing business, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the merchandise he is go- 
ing to sell and the routine whereby it 
is transferred from warehouse to cus- 
tomer. The wider knowledge of the 
merchandise and all the processes of 
its handling, the better able will he be 
to serve his firm and his customers and 
through them, his own interests. 

For this reason, we never engage a 
salesman from the outside. The Mc- 
Kesson policy is to watch for sales 
talent within the organization, develop 
that talent and give its possessor every 
opportunity to prepare himself for a 
position on the sales staff. When 
we engage a man to work in our office 
or our warehouse, no matter what the 
initial job may be, we have always in 
mind that from these two units will 
be chosen our future salesmen. 

Every new employe, therefore, is 
chosen with the greatest care, taking 
into account education, appearance, 
personality, intelligence, integrity. If 
he is a young man, he need not have 
any training, but he must like and be 
really interested in the drug business. 


Each Man “Gets the Works” 


Every man must go through the 
various departments. If he starts out 
to work in the office, he must work, 
progressively, through the billing, 
pricing, and telephone order depart- 
ments; and we expect him to do ad- 
ditional studying on his own time. 
Every man is observed carefully, and 
when we discover one who shows 
promise of being able to make good 
on the sales staff, we suggest to him 
certain activities: That he thoroughly 
familiarize himself with the thousand 
different items we have; that he read 
the trade journals; study our price 
book and the price books of the vari- 
ous manufacturers with whom we 
deal—in brief, that he acquire as com- 
prehensive picture as he can of the 
drug industry, and a specific knowl- 
edge of our business and its place in 
the industry as a whole. 

From time to time, one or two of 
these men who are being developed 
as salesmen are sent out into the field 
to relieve a regular man. This gives 
them a chance to find out how it feels 
to be calling on the trade, and we 
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When McKesson, Langley & 
Michaels hire youngsters for 


any small “inside” job in 


the company, they do so 
with an eye to the appli- 
cant’s possibilities as a sales- 


man. Their low rate of 


turnover on the selling force 
is ample proof of the sound- 


ness of such a policy. 


BY 
MATHEW 
MULLHOFER 
Sales Manager 


McKesson, Langley & Michaels, 


San Francisco 


have the opportunity of observing how 
they take to the work. 

The men in the warehouse have an 
excellent opportunity to learn the fun- 
damentals of our business because they 
handle the items we sell and know 
the routine of filling customers’ orders. 
When the men we have our eye on 
show that they have acquainted them- 
selves with these operations, and to 
serve as a promotion, we transfer 
them into the billing, pricing or tele- 
phone sales department of the office. 
From there they pass through the 
same stages as the office men. 

Before a man is finally sent out on 
the road, he spends two or three weeks 
on the inside talking with sales man- 
agers and various department heads, 
acquiring the information essential to 
salesmen to know on the road. This 
period includes a study of the routine 
of the credit department, bookkeeping 
department, sundries department, 
pharmaceutical department and ad- 
justment department, as well as the 
sales department. This enables the 
man to tell the customer, if it should 
become necessary, the stages an order 
goes through, possible causes of delay, 
etc. Knowing the inside routine, a 
salesman can handle his customers 
more tactfully. 


After a man has worked in our ur- 
ganization for four or five months, it 
is possible for us to judge whether he 
is fitted for the drug business. De- 
partment heads keep in close touch 
with him and give reports on his per- 
sonal and work adjustment, develop- 
ment and promise. 

Once a man is out in the field, we 
judge him by his sales. Each sales- 
man is given a quota, which is set 
from our knowledge of the territory 
and of what should be sold. A new 
salesman is allowed from six months 
to a year to prove himself. 

We hire young men to build them 
up, but do not send them out into the 
field too young; never before the age 
of 26, usually somewhere between 
that age and 30. It is usually from 
two to three years before a man learns 
the inside business. Once he is ready 
for the road, he is given the first op- 
portunity. If several are ready, we 
pick the best man for the opening, re- 
gardless of length of service. 

Turnover in our sales force is very 
small, which seems to indicate that we 
are doing the job in the right way to 
suit the needs of our organization. 


New Refrigerator Models 
Now Appear in November 


Taking a tip from the automobile 
and radio industries, several makers of 
electric refrigerators are introducing 
their 1938 models now instead of next 
Spring. Nearly all factors in the re- 
frigerator industry are showing their 
new products during November, ex- 
pecting thereby to Benefit their cus- 
tomers, their dealers, their salesmen— 
and themselves. They are looking for 
a bigger year’s total sales as a result, 
according to R. C. Cosgrove, Westing- 
house manager of refrigerator sales. 

Refrigerator men will point out that 
purchasers now can get the benefit ot 
the newest economical features of re- 
frigerators during the Winter and 
can have new-model refrigerators for 
Christmas gifts. This fresh start, with 
heavy advertising backing, gives sales- 
men more help to fill up the cold- 
weather slumps that have always 
driven them to concentrate on other 
electrical products until April. 

If the new plan works, the dealer 
and distributor stand to win because 
business will level up somewhat, the 
whole year’s financing will not be 
bunched in the Spring and Summer, 
and 1938 models will have the added 
sales appeal of “‘advanceness” instead 
of appearing three months after the 
year has started. The manufacturers 
should profit by a more uniform 
spread of materials purchasing, of pro- 
duction and of warehousing. 
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FARM CREST 


BAKED-GOODS 


Ni me f 
No, foolin'— theyre good! | 


“If you see anything else you want, go ahead and get it.” Isn’t that what your wife says when she hands you 
the weekly shopping list? So you go looking . .. impromptu shopping ... impulse buying. Your Flexible 
Shopping List is wide open to suggestion and mood-creation. 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs at the Point Of Purchase are considered indispensable by 
heads-up advertisers. They know that Timely Reminders sell what wouldn't be sold otherwise. 


True, your radio programs, magazine, bill-board, and car card advertising are vital factors in the making of shop- 
ping lists. But there is the constant WHERE TO BUY and the always competitive WHAT BRAND 


TO BUY. 
Alert national advertisers use Meyercord Signs to ‘‘clinch"' their general publicity at dealers’ doors 
and to insure selection of their brands at the buying moment. 
Spot Signs and full store-front Valances in compelling colors . . . permanent, dignified, non-clutter ... are 
surprisingly inexpensive. A modest appropriation that will scarcely scratch your budget will window-advertise 
Your Brand three years or more. Would you like more intimate information —and samples? Write us, or ask 
that a representative call. 


THE MEVERCORD CO. 208 W. Washington, Chicago DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS @ TRUCK LETTERING @9 NAME PLATES @ DECORATION S 
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I. Cough Drops: Westches- 
ter Laboratories, Inc., Port 
Chester, N. Y., offers the cough 
drop version of the original 
Bronchosan formula which has 
been sold in liquid form for 
many years. The red and blue 
package and display container 
are by Robert Gair Co. 


2. Coffee Urn: Chase Brass & 

Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., adds to its line of gift- 
ware the Coronet coffee urn, 
designed by Walter Van Nes- 
sen. A feature of the combina- 
tion chromium and ivory Beetle 
utensil is that it operates at two 

temperatures. 


$8. Electrical Cord: Masbach 

Hardware Co., New York, 
puts a new appliance cord in a 
container that should win the 
post of honor—and sales—on 
hardware counters. Individual 
boxes may also be used as dis- 
play containers if desired. The 
display container itself is a 
shipping container as well. By 

Robert Gair Co. 


A. Brushes: Whiting-Adams 

Co., Boston, brings out a 
line of nail, hand and clothes 
brushes in an assortment of 
colors to harmonize with the 
prevailing tone of bathroom or 
dressingroom. Bakelite resinoid 


backs hold the bristles firmly. 
6 
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.~ Pourer: Canpour Manufac- 
turing Co., Los Angeles, de- 
clares that its pouring spout 
eliminates spilling and drib- 
bling. A stainless steel arrow- 
head blade cuts open a can and 
pouring is done through the 
Bakelite molded spout. 


G. Belt Box: Swank Products, 

Inc., Attleboro, Mass., fol- 
lows accepted fashion in pack- 
aging its belts and buckles for 
Christmas gifts in re-usable con- 
tainers. This Bakelite molded 
box becomes a_ holder for 
memorandum paper when the 
buckle is removed and replaced 
by a copper applique, enclosed. 
Molded by Northern Industrial 

Chemical Co. 


@e Sander: Skilsaw, Inc., Cleve- 

land, commissioned Law- 
rence Blazey, of Designers for 
Industry, Inc., to streamline its 
portable electric sander. The 
tool he produced is extremely 
light and well-balanced, and has 

no extraneous projections. 


&%. For Soap Sculptors: Ray- 

mond Service, New York, 
fills what is undoubtedly a long- 
felt want with an Ivory soap 
sculptor’s outfit. Included in 
the kit are tools, instructions, 
patterns and two large cakes of 
Ivory soap. Container by Robert 

Gair Co. 
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“In the News” means 
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“In Demand” 


The BAKELITE’ name is featured to add saleability 


IN INTRODUCING its new product, 
“Hornspar Super Varnish”, the A.C. 
Horn Co. plainly marks each can, 
“Fortified with Bakelite Resins”. 
News columns in leading trade pa- 
pers have given prominent publicity 
to this package product, again fea- 
turing the fact that it is made with 
Bakelite resins. 

This use of the Bakelite name is 
sound merchandising which manu- 
facturers of many different kinds 
of products now employ. Because 
Bakelite Materials are so widely 
and favorably known, mention of 
the Bakelite name often accen- 
tuates the high quality of the 
finished merchandise. 


BAKELITE 


*Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


The registered trode morks shown above distinguish moteriols 
by Bekele Corporotion. Veder the copia! “8” is he 


MATERIAL OF 


THE 


NIOVEMBER 15, 1937 


CORPORATION, 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 


BAK 


The publicity value of Bakelite 
Materials is only one of their im- 
portant benefits to manufacturers. 
A typical feature of all Bakelite 
Materials is their unusual combina- 
tion of decorative and functional 
advantages. Their durability and 
resistance to marring under many 
adverse conditions afford outstand- 
ing improvement of numerous pro- 
ducts. In addition, these materials 
frequently reduce production costs. 

One or more of the varied 
Bakelite Materials is almost certain 
to be appropriate for your par- 
ticular product. At your request, 
we would be glad to advise you 
as to the possibilities. Also write 


247 PARK 


CGS TEREO ve 


AVENUE, 


West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


LITE 


numerical sign tor infinity. or enlimited quontity symbolizes the infinite 
number of present ond tytwre viet of Boteite Corporonon's protect? 


A THOUS AN D 


for booklets 26S, “Bakelite Resin 
Varnish”, 26M, “Bakelite Molded” 
and 26L, “Bakelite Laminated”. 


HORNS PAR 


Varnish 


The new packaged varnish,” Hornspar” is 
made with Bakelite Resins, and so labeled. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


USES 
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It’s time to overhaul lo ddvertise 
your camping gear 


your am ei § 


hs oO. 2 3 A series of discussions of 


TYPICAL JOBS GOOD 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING HAS DONE... 
prepared by advertising agencies with outstanding 
experience in the use of business papers... sponsored 
by these leading business papers. 


yer fubr ies 
i 4 
P efficiet 


AND THIS YEAR THEY RE 
GOING TO BE FANCY 


WELLINGTON 


AMERICAN BUILDER and 
BUILDING AGE, Chicago 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT, 
Pittsburgh 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, New York 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


CHEMICAL and METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


COAL AGE, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, 
New York 


THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE. 
New York 


LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
MACHINERY, New York 


ron 
CD NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
Cleveland 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY. Chicago 
POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
New York 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 
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LINGTON SEARS co * 


“In preparing advertisements for 
Wellington Sears Company, we aim 
each message at a specific market 
through careful selection of the right 


business papers. 


“Faced with the problem of selling 
25,000 different cotton fabrics — the 
product of 17 modern mills — Well- 
ington Sears Company has to carry 
on the fight for sales in many fields 
at the same time. In our experience, 
business papers offer the best 
method of reaching different markets 
of manufacturing users with the 
greatest speed and at the least cost. 


“A glance at the recent business 
paper advertisements shown here 
will serve to illustrate how each mar- 
ket is cultivated with advertisements 
written to and in the language of the 
particular audience represented.” 


y N 
Coun O and, WWD 
SENIOR PARTNER OF 


ALLEY & RICHARDS CoO., 
New York Advertising Agency. 
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by these leading business papers. 
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Anything that can 
be sold at all, can 
be sold by 


Bard Sound Slide Fibua 


Whatever your 
sales promotional or 
sales training job 

may be — 


We can do it 


for you with 
Sound Slide Films or 


— To for 


SOUND 
> ruRES &. 
3091 MAYFIELD - CLEVELAN D.OHIO 


COAL AGE, New York 
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MACHINERY, New York 


Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 


tte 40s | nim wes Spots and Shifting Personnel . . . 
Spot News of the Advertising World 


Comic Page Copy 

The rapid growth of Sunday colored 
comic strip advertising, summarized in SM 
October 1, may be duplicated soon on 
black-and-white weekday comic pages. 

In the six months since George A. 
McDevitt Co., newspaper representatives, 
first submitted informally, to about 50 pub- 
lishers at the ANPA convention in New 
York last April, a plan they had worked 
out for standardizing and developing adver- 
tisers’ use of strip advertising, nearly 800 
newspapers of the United States and Canada 
have adopted requirements for acceptance of 
such copy on their daily comic pages. 

Noting the development of continuity 
strip advertising in Sunday newspaper comic 
sections, and otherwise in newspapers and 
magazines, and the wide interest of readers 
in comics, McDevitt believed that the 
dailies, from lack of standardization of re- 
quirements, were missing a good bet. Cer- 
tain advertisers, such as Wrigley, had long 
sought those spots, but the panel-and-story 
copy technic had not been developed there. 

Before approaching the first 50, McDevitt 
won the concurrence of the newspapers 
which they represent. In May they cir- 
cularized about 600 publishers in larger 
cities, and won more than half of them. 
By the time the plan was turned over to 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies for supervision, on June 23, Mc- 
Devitt could report that ‘650 newspapers 
have signified their willingness to accept 
strip advertising for publication on the 
comic page.” 


Godparents AAAA and SR&D 
Helped—and Approve 


The Four A's placed the new medium 
under the wing of its newspaper committee, 
headed by Joe Hartigan of Campbell-Ewald 
Co., and Lester M. Malitz of Cecil, War- 
wick & Legler. Standard Rate & Data 
Service supplied a section of its monthly 
newspaper service for listing the “comic 
page copy’ newspapers. 

Since then the number of newspapers in- 
cluded has continued to grow. The Four 
A's reported 18 more by July 9, another 18 
(including, for the first time, five Canadian) 
on July 23; 55 more on August 5. “Cor- 
rections” as to requirements of certain 
papers have been issued since then, but there 
have been no “resignations.” Apparently 
the plan is beginning to mean business for 
the publishers. 

Probably the first general advertiser to 
adopt it was Lever Bros., for Rinso and 
Lifebuoy soap. Those who followed also 
have been primarily grocery product adver- 
tisers: Bond bread, Aunt Jemima’s pancake 
flour, Fleischmann’s yeast, Ivory soap, Oxy- 
dol. Swift’s All-Sweet margarine, Kraftone, 
Red Heart dog food. 

One reason for this is that several im- 
portant advertising classifications — pro- 
prietary remedies, alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco products—are generally listed as 
taboo on the comic pages. 


The surprising thing about the require- 
ments is the quite complete unanimity of 
the publishers regarding them. Most pub- 
lishers, for example, said that they would 
give comic strip advertising comic page 
position, and an even larger proportion said 
that they would sell the position at run-of- 
paper instead of premium rates. Nearly all 
agreed in offering 35- or 70-inch depth, and 
most of them said the strips could be, op- 
tionally, five, six, seven or eight columns 
wide. Almost without exception the mini- 
mum schedule requirement was 13 times in 
13 weeks. 


James Coveney, 
McDevitt vice- 
president, gets 
major credit for 
the discovery of 
the possibilities of 
weekday comic 
page advertising. 


It was agreed that such advertising copy 
“must be pictorial cartoon presentation in 
character.” In other words, it must tell a 
“story’—and not be too serious about it. 

General Baking, for Bond bread, has been 
perhaps the most consistent user of the 
medium. Its “Terry and Ted’’ series was 
adapted from the radio show of that name. 
Most of the strips being 35 lines deep, 
Fleischmann’s ‘Dizzy Dates,’ 70 lines deep, 
usually on six columns, has made more than 
average impression. 

But there are not enough users yet to 
cause any advertiser to be lost in the shuffle 
—provided he puts enough action and per- 
sonality into his strip. Aunt Jemima, for 
example, starts each strip with a photo- 
graph of the fat colored lady in person. 
“Patsy and Her Problems,” for Ivory soap, 
simulates the “‘editorial’ cartoons on the 
page better than some of the others. John 
Morrell & Co.’s “Doin’s of the Duke,” for 
Red Heart, captures interest with a dog as 
its chief character. 

Although not all newspapers which have 
subscribed to the weekday comic strip pro- 
gram have thus far benefited from it (the 
most fortunate of them get about four in- 
sertions a week), some fear already has 
been expressed that ‘too many comic strips 
will destroy reader interest.” One repre- 
sentative thought the solution lay in restrict- 
ing the number of advertisers on these 
pages, and charging preferred position rates, 
on non-cancellable contracts. 

James Coveney, vice-president of the Mc- 
Devitt company, who was largely respon- 
sible for getting the whole thing started, 
told SM, however, that there need be ‘no 
limit” to the number of advertisers, as long 
as a 60-40 editorial-advertising ratio is 
maintained. If advertisers arrive in suff- 
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STEEL, Cleveland 


cient numbers, the number of “editorial” 
strips may be increased, until the comic 
“page” becomes several pages. 

The situation would be similar to that 
of the Sunday comic sections, some of which 
now total 16 to 32 pages. 

One effect of the program has been an 
increase in run-of-paper strip advertising— 
notably of products which are “not accept- 
able’’ on the comic page. Carter's Little 
Liver pills, for instance, has started a full- 
column series showing you how to “wake 
up your liver bile.” And Midol now uses 
strips to overcome “monthly martyrdom.” 


45 New England Dailies 
Launch Three-Year Drive 


Forty-five New England daily news- 
papers will shortly launch a cooperative 
promotion campaign to increase local ad- 
vertising linage, obtain a more even spread 
of advertising throughout the week, pro- 
duce better results through planned and 
merchandised advertising. In the field of 
national advertising, the campaign will be 
designed to develop market data, to prove 
the advantages of localized advertising, 
and the value of collective national ad- 
vertising by makers of co-related lines, and 
to furnish newspaper advertising staffs and 
special representatives with pertinent in- 
formation as necessary “tools” to accom- 
plish these purposes by working with local 
distributors, retailers and service agencies 
of nationally advertised products. Assess- 
ments to cooperating papers will amount 
to the equivalent of 4,500 lines of adver- 
tising at the national rate charged by the 
individual newspapers, a range in dollars 
and cents of from $67.50 to $1,250 an- 
nually. Based on a total of about 70 papers, 
expected eventually to cooperate, the av- 
erage cost per newspaper per year will be 
$300. The appropriation for the first 
year will be $23,150; second year, $23,- 
400; third year, $25,000. It is expected 
that Arthur D. Neff will be the director 
of the campaign. 


New Publications 


Plans have been announced for the pub- 
lication and distribution of the new Sun- 
day supplement, Parade, by Daniel E. 
Moran, Jr., president of the Gravure 
Service Corp., New York. Parade, to be 
issued in tabloid size, is essentially a pic- 
ture supplement, about two-thirds of the 
editorial matter being color gravure and 
monotone pictorial matter, the remainder 
being made up of illustrated articles of 
topical interest. According to Mr. Moran, 
the new supplement will have a potential 
circulation of three millions. Publication 
starting date is set tentatively either for 
February or September of next year, and is 
dependent upon the signing of newspapers 
with a minimum of 2,000,000 circulation. 

The Cowles Publishing Co., Spokane, is 
now publishing Northern California Farm 
Life as a separate edition of The Oregon 
Farmer, one of the Pacific Northwest Farm 
Trio group. The new publication will be 
issued bi-weekly, and will deal with the 
localized problems and interests of north- 
ern California farmers. Advertising sched- 
uled for The Oregon Farmer is included 
in the northern California edition. Ad- 
vertising representatives are Associated 
Farm Papers. 

A new magazine with a decided liberal 
viewpoint will find its way onto the news- 
stands the first week in December. Its 
name is Direction. It will contain pic- 
tures, news, art, and political features. 
The editorial board is headed by Mar- 
guerite Tjader, former translator of plays 
for the Shuberts, assisted by Harriet Bis- 
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20.8% os RETAIL SALES VOLUME 


of Ohio's Volume re) 
| State of Ohio 


Total Sales 
Vol 
A R E A 4e Weeks__1935 
@ Cuyahoga (Cleveland). . . « « « « $331,318,809.80 
@ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland) . . —225,640,427.04 
te OL AT Hamilton (Cincinnati). . . . « « « 177,784,083.48 
GREATER Franklin (Columbus) . . . «© « «+ +  120,711,937.27 
C LEVE LAND Lucas (Toledo) se eh Se oe ke foe 
. ¥ @ Summit (Akron) . . - . ss es 94,571,288.26 
, Montgomery (Dayton) . . - +. + - 77,575,294.36 
$331,318 809.60 4 ; ' 
SE @ Stark (Canton). . . . ae 58,830,542.02 
cal ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Y 56,852,889.81 
E g (Youngstown). . . . | . 5,852,889. 


COUNTIES Total for above . . . . $1,245,637,966.41 
. Grand total for state . . 1,594,296, 114.11 
$225,640.42) 04 


5.9% 


of Ohio's Volume 


3.6% 


of Ohio's Volume 


THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
$767,213,956.93—48% OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 


6 This Chart Showed Me TWO 
MARKETS for Only ONE COST” 


The experience of this executive will be yours when you 
examine the Plain Dealer’s study of Ohio’s Sales Tax 


figures. 


Although there are five distinct marketing areas in the 
Compact Cleveland Market, (1) Cleveland, (2) 26 ad- 
jacent counties, (3) Akron, (4) Canton, (5) Youngstown, 
one of these areas—the 26 counties surrounding Cleveland 


form the second largest market in Ohio! 


This closely-knit, 26-county market is included—at no 


extra cost—with the Cleveland coverage of the Daily Plain 


Dealer. At one low cost, the Daily Plain Dealer de- 
livers the two largest markets in Ohio, containing 35‘/ of 


the state’s retail sales. 


Write us—or John B. Woodward, Inc.—for Ohio’s Sales 
Tax figures. These figures will help you sell more in Ohio. 


Cleveland 
PLAIN DEALER 
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sell. The business staff will be headed by 
Eliot M. Stark, formerly with United 
Artists, David Cusick and Maus Darling. 
The first issue will contain articles by 
Theodore Dreiser, John Dos Passos, John 
Hyde Preston and Le 
magazine will be of standard size, smooth 
coated stock and will sell for 25 cents. 
Nursing Today is the new official pub- 


lication of the New York Counties Reg- 
istered Nurses Association, with Mrs 
Grace S. Woods, R. N., as editor and 


Miss Dorothy Sutherland, formerly of the 
editorial staff of Advertising & Selling and 
director of the Trade News Division of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, as manag- 
ing editor. Nursing Today is the only 
official, non-commercial nursing journal 
specifically serving the New York market. 
Distribution will be to 6,500 registered 
nurses and 2,000 key Jaymen = and 
physicians in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

A picture section in tabloid form is now 
distributed with the Detroit News on Sun- 
days. The section is printed in rotogravure, 
with a second color on cover pages. The 
editorial pages are divided between illus- 
trated stories and carefully planned picture 
features 


Parade of Troy Manufacturers 


In conjunction with an industrial expo- 
sition for the Troy, N. Y., area, local 
concerns have published a series of adver- 
tisements in the Troy Record and the 
Times-Record to show the public what 
an important part their continued opera- 
tion plays in the economic life of that 
city. The slogan of the exposition is 
“Troy Area on Parade,” and the various 
manufacturers—Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Ludlum Steel, Co. and others—explain in 


SOUTHLAND 
VISITORS SET 
AT 3,000,000 


FLORIDA TO GET 
LARGEST NUMBER 


Winter Guests Expected to 
Spend Billion Dollars 
This Season 


Inflow May Be Greatest Since 
Years Preceeding 
Depression 


(By United Press) 

ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 13.—South- 
ern resorts from Asheville, N. C., to 
Miami, Fla., tonight put out the wel- 
come mat for 3,000,000 winter vis- 
itors expected to spend $1,000,000,000 
during the coming season. 

Such an influx of *‘sun worshipers’ 
would be the greatest since the boom 
years, preceding the 1929 crash. 

The Miami Herald, Oct. 14) 


National Representatives: 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Corbusier. The 


Get Set for the 


ALL-AMERICAN PARADE 


Che Miami Meveld 


“Florida’s Most Important Newspaper” 


* 


large space what they have done for the 
community, their importance to the city 
in payrolls, supplies, taxes. 


‘\ 


The Farmer's Wife magazine sends out 
this small container of dry milk. When 


water is added it makes a full pint; 
thereby “the only magazine published 
exclusively for rural women” empha- 


sizes that “dairy products bring U. S. 
farmers $2,000,000,000 a year” and “farm 
women will spend half of this amount.” 
“Have a glass on us,” continues the 
promotion piece, and remember that 
“1,140,000 rural women, susceptible to 
advertising subscribe to the Farmer’s 


Wife.” 
News in the Radio World 


Time sales over the networks of NBC 
amounted to $3,339,739 in October, 17.2% 
above September and 9.7% below October, 
1936, which established an all-time high 


IN MIAMI— 


Plan NOW, your advertising campaign 
for Miami, “The Concentration Point 
of America”! Of course you will place 
your campaign in The Miami Herald 

the one newspaper that reaches the 
greatest number of both visitors and 
permanent residents...and the paper 
which for 17 years has maintained a 
wide lead in both circulation and ad- 
vertising. The ONLY paper in this 
rich market that can do the complete 


job—ALONE, is The Miami Herald! 


THIS ... the World’s 
Richest Market 


Is Covered Completely 


(1.06% A.A.A.A., Market & Newspaper 
aa 1937) 


y 


Southern Representatives: 
GARNER & GRANT 
Suite 1601 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


for the company. CBS billings came 
to $2,564,259, 264% over September and 
6.9% below the same month last year, 
which was also a record-breaker for CBS. 
The cumulative billings were up 15% for 
NBC and 27.5% for CBS over the first ten 
months of 1936. On November 10, 
Uncle Don celebrated his tenth anniversary 
on the air. He has broadcast 4,500 pro- 
grams, covering 135,000 minutes, or 2,250 
hours, over WOR. . Construction of 
the new NBC Hollywood studios will be 
started immediately. : An innovation 
has been announced by station WSAR, Fall 
River, Mass. The station has signed with 
the Bryant Publicity Service, and for the 
first time advertisers will receive, in addi- 
tion to the station time, a publicity tie-in 
for their programs in a particular market. 
Adam J. Yung, Jr., for the past seven years 
with NBC, will be in charge of the new 
service. Frank E. Mason, vice- 
president in charge of the Station Relations 
Department of NBC, has been made 
personai assistant to Lenox R. Lohr, the 
company’s president. James D. 
Shouse, former general manager of 
KMOX, St. Louis, has been appointed 
vice-president of Crosley Radio Corp. in 
charge of broadcasting. 


Harris & Ewine 


Percival White and Pauline Arnold 
announce the affiliation of Paul  T. 
Cherington with the Market Research 


Corporation of America and his election 
as president. Mr. Cherington is a former 
professor of marketing at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University and for a number of 
years was director of research for the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. The firm of 
Cherington & Roper has been dissolved 
with Mr. Roper continuing as an inde- 
pendent marketing consultant. 


Media and Its Personnel 


Harvey G. Weiss, formerly of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, and Frank C. Addleman. 
formerly of the Washington, D. C. Herald. 
have joined the advertising department of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. Fred 
Reinhart, advertising manager of the 
Sportsman until its merger with Countr) 
Life, is now on the eastern stales staff of 
Macfadden Women’s Group. Melvin 
G. Grover, has joined_the eastern adver- 
tising staff of Modern Mechanix. ; 
W. A. Draper has resigned from the Chi- 
cago office of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
join the western staff of McCall’s mag- 
azine. . . . Cary F. Denny, formerly of 
Alley & Richards Co., and Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell, Inc., has joined the staff of 
Calkins & Holden . . . . Major James E. 
Drown, for 19 years city editor of the New 
Orleans States, has been named to succeed 
the late Capt. J. Walker Ross as editor. 
Major Drown is a native Virginian whose 
wide and varied experience in the news- 
paper field covers some 39 years. F. Ed- 
ward Hebert, columnist and feature writer, 
will succeed Major Drown as city editor. 

. O. Dystel has recently joined Sports 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ee aa ES 


What is every housewife’s 
biggest problem? 


BEAUTY ?|BABIES?| CLOTHES? 


NO! IT’S “WHAT SHALL I HAVE FOR DINNER?” 


NOVEMBER 15, 


THER problems come and go but 

"What shall | have for dinner?" goes 
on forever. That's the one problem that 
hounds every housewife every day. There 
is no letup. Rich families, poor families, big 
families, little families—all must eat. And 
every day a housewife for each must de- 
cide WHAT. 

Where do housewives find their answers 
to this everlasting question? Today more 
than ever they find the answers by looking 
around in a grocery store. They shop for 
ideas. They want to see what is new, dif- 
ferent, good, economical, before they 
make up their minds. 


That is why display in the store has be- 


come such a dominating factor in the sale 


of food. 


Only the grocer can give you display in 
his store. Only the grocer can put your 
product out so housewives can see it, 
remember it, get ideas about it, and buy it. 
That is why a major selling job on the lead- 
ing grocers is so important. 


Through The Progressive Grocer you 
can reach the 75,000 most important 
grocers in the United States. These grocers 
influence the food buying of 15,000,000 
housewives who trade in their stores. Get 
the active support of these top grocers 
and they will sell for you when selling will 
do you the most good—in the grocery 
store where meals are planned and the 
sales are made. 


The Progressive Grocer 


Butterick Building, New York @ 
1937 


Mallers Building, Chicago © 


Hobart Building, San Francisco 
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Illustrated as circulation promotion man- 
ager. . . . F. L. Spangler, formerly editor 
of The Welding Engineer, is now editor 
of the Manufacturing Confectioner. 


Media Notes 


Effective with the January, 1938, issue, 
Restaurant Management will raise its ad- 
vertising rates 20% based on a circula- 
tion increase of 39%. Chain Store 
Age will increase the rates for the Druggist 
Edition of the magazine. Effective 
with the November 13 issue, the Literary 
Digest will utilize the facilities of the 
United Press. The news service will be 
used chiefly to check accuracy of news and 
to cover opinion by cable from newspapers 
and other publications all over the world. 

The Annual Directory of Equipment 
Manufacturers appears in the November 
issue of Chain Store Age. The issue also 


contains the annual Chain Store Age sur- 
vey on chain store modernization, which 
shows that the chains will have spent 


$125,000,000 for modernization in 1937 


General Offices 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Textile Age, New York, has been 
made a member of the Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit. 


Agency Notes 


Trades Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, inaugurated a new department 
November 1, exclusively devoted to news- 
paper research and production of advertis- 
ing that will be released exclusively in 
newspapers. The new department will be 
in charge of J. Tillou Sattels, former ad- 
vertising director of the Frank H. Fleer 
Gum Co., Philadelphia. . . . The forma- 
tion of the advertising agency of Benton & 
Bowles-Chicago, Inc., has been announced. 
Stuart Sherman, formerly vice-president of 
the Pepsodent Co. and of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, is president; Arthur F. Marquette, 
formerly copy chief of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, vice-president; and Edward Ale- 
shire, formerly radio director for Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, vice-president. The new 
organization will be independent of the 
New York and Hollywood offices of Ben- 


Advertising Costs 


Send for this illustrated folder 


This folder shows examples of actual reports and 
explains the economy and speed which this 
unique Service offers. Write for free copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MACHINES: CORPORATION 
& 


To the man who needs 


FACTS . . 


. Quickly! 


Sales Analyses, Market Survey and Data 


Reports, Customer Analyses, Distribution and 


quickly prepared 


from punched cards. 


Up-to-the-minute facts for closer control are yours through the facilities 
of the International Business Machines Service Bureau. By means of 
punched cards and International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines, this Bureau will translate a mass of detail into live informa- 
tion. New, illustrated folder gives full details. 


Branch Offices in 


Principal Cities of the World 


Richard N. Heath, for the last three-and- 
one-half years representative of the 
Ladies Home Journal, has become vice- 
president in charge of merchandising of 
the Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Prior to his association 
with Ladies Home Journal, Mr. Heath 
was associated with the Detroit Free 
Press. 


ton & Bowles, but the facilities of these 
two offices will be available to its clients. 

L. C. McElroy has been appointed vice- 
president of O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, 
Inc., New York and Baltimore. 

Account changes of the fortnight in- 
clude: Literary Digest to Prins & Keifer, 
New York. American Automobile 
Insurance Co., St. Louis, to Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago. : 
Honor Brand Frosted Food Corp., New 
York to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. ' 
Associated Consulting Engineers, Chicago 
to Lorin Collins and Associates. : 
Round Oak Co., Dowagiac, Mich., to 
Carter, Jones & Taylor, South Bend. . . . 
American Felt Co., New York, to G. M. 
Basford Co. . . . Reklamefondet for Den 
Norske Hermetikindustri to Charles W. 
Hoyt, Inc. Pere Marquette Railroad 
and Veg-O-Mat Co., to Robert St. Clair 
Co. . . . Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
to Calkins & Holden. 

Other appointments are Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass., to Grey Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc. New York. . . . 
Orange Crush Co., Chicago, and Gordon 
Baking Co. (Silver Cup Bread) to Young 
& Rubicam, Inc. M & R Dietetic 
Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, to Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn. ... Kellogg’s 
All-Bran to Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


bh  & 


Effective today George Benneyan has 
been appointed promotion manager of 
Newsweek. Prior to his appointment 
to the news magazine Mr. Benneyan was 
handling circulation promotion for the 
New York Times. For 14 years he was 
promotion and research manager of the 
New York Sun, resigning that position 
two years ago to become director of 
promotion of the New York American. 
He became associated with the Times 
early in 1937. He is a former president 
of the National Newspaper Promotion 
Association and has also served several 
terms as chairman of the New York 
City Newspaper Promotion Group. 
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LET’S SEE WHAT GOES ON 
IN SMALL TOWNS 


People are still buying—and they are buying substantial merchandise! Look at automobile 


sales, radios, refrigerators. 


"Fringe circulation" won't cover this fertile market—it takes a small town publication, edited 
for and sold to small town families. _ has been GRIT'S job for 54 years. Use GRIT to 


sell small town buyers. 


GALAX, VA. 
576 Families 552 Copies of GRIT 
“Business is better in 1937 than in 1936. We sold 225 new 
Fords this year and expect to do a bigger business on the new 
model. We have taken on Kelvinator refrigerators and ranges 
and Zenith radios." —Twin County Motor Co. 
. 

"Yes, 1937 business is better than in 1936. This year we sold 
180 new Chevrolets and could have sold more if we could have 
gotten deliveries. We also sold 19 Easy Washing Machines. 

—White Sales Co. 


* 
“This year we sold 74 General Electric refrigerators and 26 
ranges and 10 Westinghouse washing machines. So far we have 
sold 15 Philco radios and expect to do a big business this Fall.” 
—Pless Electrical & Furniture Co. 
e 
"The salesman for our wholesaler says we are first in sales of 
McKesson products in this entire district.” 
—Carlan's Drug Store 
e 


RANDOLPH, N. Y. 
335 Families 91 Copies of GRIT 
“We have sold 33 Blackstone washers this year. We also do 
an excellent business on electric ranges as our own town does 
not have gas. To date we have had orders for six of the new 
Zenith radios and expect to do well with them. We have sold 
16 Kelvinator refrigerators so far this year." 
—Aubrey Electrical Co. 


7 
"We have a 50 car contract and will do better than last year." 
—Brown Garage—Ford Dealer 
7 
"1937 has been a better year than last. To date we have sold 
9 Dodges and 32 Plymouths and have not stopped yet.” 
—Wilhelm Randolph Garage 
* 


MT. JEWETT, PA. 
328 Families 155 Copies of GRIT 
"We sold 27 Ford passenger cars this year and 6 Buicks. This 
is a better year than last and | believe 1938 is going to be a 
real humdinger.” —Dane Garage 
. 

“We have sold more than 30 Norge refrigerators. this year. 
Last year we sold 21. We expect to do a big business on the 
oil burner and also on Philco radios." 

—Mt. Jewett Electrical Co. 


HUDSON, MICH. 
590 Families 170 Copies of GRIT 
"This year we sold 30 refrigerators, 15 washing machines and 
11 electric ranges." —Norge Appliance Co. 
* 


“We have a 50 car contract and have gone over that now. 
Business is better than last year." 
—Chas. Freed—Ford Dealer 
. 


“Business prospects are better than last year, but the strikes 
held us up on deliveries." 
—Homer Harper, Chevrolet, Pontiac and Oldsmobile 


"We sold 16 Dodges and 21 Plymouths so far and expect to 
sell many more." —Homer Ness, Dodge and Plymouth 


"We are doing a good business on both Buick and Terraplane. 
Before the year is finished we should sell 20 or more of each.” 
—Frank Rickenbaugh 
oe 


“For three months ending in August, we installed an average 

of 120 ranges per month. We have placed between 80 and 90 

electric refrigerators this season and people seem to want the 

larger sizes now." —Consumers Power Co. 
* 


MEBANE, N. C. 


320 Families 104 Copies of GRIT 
"This year we sold 41 Universal refrigerators and 19 Philco 
radios." —Reliable Furniture Co. 

° 


"We have about 200 electric ranges installed. This year we 
sold 39 Hot Point ranges and a good number of electric water 
heaters. We have sold 60 Kelvinator refrigerators, 20 for this 


year." —Duke Power Co. 
. 


"The girls who work in our textile mills are good customers for 
cosmetics." —Carolina Drug Co. 
ao 


“Our business is ahead by 30%. We sold 125 new Chevrolets 
this year." —Melville Chevrolet Co. 
o 


* "We sold 103 new Fords this year, chiefly to people living in 
"We have sold 34 Electrolux refrigerators in the last three town. Some of the larger tobacco growers buy cars, but the 
years.” —Mt. Jewett Gas Co. small fellows still use mules." —Mebane Motor Sales 


READ BY MORE THAN 550,000 SMALL TOWN FAMILIES EVERY WEEK 


Magazine Type Coverage—Sells Goods With Newspaper Speed 
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Federation Meets to Appraise 
1938 Sales Opportunities 


(Continued from page 24) 


A relaxation of the excessively hostile 
attitude of the government toward the pub- 
lic utilities for the purpose of releasing a 
great backlog of buying power for capital 
equipment in the utility industry. 


A reconstruction through rate in- 
creases or Otherwise of the earning power 
of the railroads, on a solvency basis, thereby 
permitting a restoration of values in the 
second grade and third grade railroad bond 
market and permitting the rebirth of a cap- 
ital market for new issues 


4. A change in the monetary policy of 
the United States, correcting the damage 
done during this year to date by the policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board in the early 
part of the year of slamming the brakes on 
too hard. 


5. A budgetary policy which adheres as 
nearly as possible under the circumstances 
to the principles of a balanced budget, in 
contrast with a scrapping of the whole idea 
of a balanced budget and returning to the 
period of pump-priming and extravagant 
public spending. 


6. A change in labor policy whereby the 
government would take a more impartial 
attitude on the labor question, an attitude 
less sympathetic to the extreme and exces- 
sive demands of some parts of the labor 
union leadership, an attitude which would 
bring about a reduction of labor costs in the 
building industry, in the steel industry and 
in the automobile industry. 


Those are concrete and specific things 
which the government can do and ought to 
do. If the government will do those things, 
I believe it is fair to say that we will have 
in this country a restoration of confidence 
in private enterprise and in private capital. 


By Harotp BricHTMAN 
Vice-Pres., L. Bamberger & Co. 


Many retailers are beginning to realize 
that there is a new philosophy, as one mer- 
chant puts it, in the distribution of con- 
sumer goods. This new philosophy is to 
cut out some of the bunk in advertising, 
because women are getting too intelligent 
to put up with some of it; to eliminate the 
appeal to fear; to leave out the claims that 
are ridiculously exaggerated and misleading, 
that tell you how by washing with a par- 
ticular soap, you get married that many 
months sooner, or that sort of ridiculous 
thing, and to tell the customer the facts; to 
help her make an informed, intelligent se- 
lection, and to tell her how to best care for 
that which she has purchased. 


As purchasing agents for their customers, 
retailers have become increasingly aware of 
a growing so-called consumer movement re- 
flecting the intention of consumers, through 
education and organization, to win for 
themselves the right to be a factor in the 
determination of their economic status. And 
the realization of consumers that this eco- 
nomic status or standard of living is as 
much a matter of knowing how to spend 
money as it is of knowing how to earn it, 
and the conclusion of consumers that to 
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spend money wisely they must know the 
quality and uses of goods offered for sale, 
what are fair prices for those goods, and 
what higher or lower prices they should pay 
for higher or lower quality if they are to 
get their money's worth. 


In all our discussions, we retailers have 
tried to impress on our vendors that their 
interests and ours are best served, and the 
consumer is best safeguarded, if manufac- 
turers will, whenever practicable, place a 
label on all goods they sell us, giving all 
the pertinent facts that will enable our cus- 
tomers to know at the time they are actually 
purchasing whether the article is just ex- 
actly what they want. I believe that is a 
very important part in the new scheme of 
distribution. 


In our judgment, these labels should in- 
dicate in simple, non-technical language 
what the article is made of, if that is im- 


The optimism on the 
left is being radiated 
by William A. Bur- 
dick of the Rochester 
Sales Managers Club, 
the pessimism on the 
right, by A. A. Wil- 
son of the Chewing- 
gum Wrigley’s. 


portant; what are its special characteristics, 
advantages and limitations; how should it 
be reconditioned; and how should it be 
cared for to give best results and greatest 
satisfaction. All this information is based on 
factors which the manufacturer should have 
considered carefully when he created the 
product; all are factors which the retailer 
should have considered when he bought the 
product; all are factors of great value to 
the customer in determining whether she 
wants the product. 


It seems to me that such a movement 
offers to manufacturers and to sales man- 
agers a perfectly limitless opportunity to 
extol the advantages of quality goods and 
the advantages of goods that have been 
created with a purpose as a result of years 
of study to make sure that those advan- 
tages, that those talking points get right 
down to the customer when she makes the 
purchase. 


Many far-sighted manufacturers are wish- 
ing to go further, in fact many have gone 
further than just supplying general infor- 
mation on such labels. They have set up 
either individually or by associations stand- 
ards that will give additional protection 
and guidance to the customer in making 
her selection. 


I should like to summarize what I con- 
ceive to be many of the advantages and 


benefits of such a widespread program of 
standards, informative labeling and com- 
pletely honest advertising, particularly in 
informative labeling, such labels to be sup- 
plied by the manufacturer and to be used 
effectively to provide really informative ad- 
vertising, informative signs and fully in- 
formed salesmanship in retail stores. If we 
have labels on goods that tell the whole 
fact as to why that article was created, that 
explain why all the effort perhaps of years 
was put back of it, we are going to get that 
story ungarbled, or less garbled into our 
advertising and into the mouths of our sales 
people. Among the benefits to consumers, 
I list them briefly as follows: 


1. More dependable and helpful adver- 
tising. 

2. More dependable and efficient sales- 
manship. 


3. Greater assurance of suitability at the 
time of purchase. 


4. Less necessity to return merchandise, 
with the consequent annoyances and incon- 
venience. 


5. Greater protection to health, particu- 
larly in the case of drugs, cosmetics and 
foods. 


6. Opportunity to enjoy better quality 
merchandise, realizing that it is often 
cheaper in the long run. 


7. More economical use of income. 


Among the benefits to the distributor, I 
would list the following: 


1. Greater efficiency in buying in the 
wholesale markets. Too many of our 
younger buyers don’t know goods and don’t 
appreciate good goods. 


2. Greater public confidence on the part 
of our public in our advertising, greater 
efficiency and lower costs. 


3. Greater efficiency, therefore lower 
costs in selling. 


4. Substantial decrease in customer re- 
turns, an expense item of tremendous 
importance, 


5. Less markdowns in retailing because 
of less returns and because of simplification 
of assortments and more rapid turnover of 
staple goods. 


6. Increase in average check because of 
greater appreciation of the quality of better 
merchandise. 


7. Increased good will, more business, 
more profits. 


Among the benefits to manufacturers, I 
would list: 
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1. Reduction in the waste of, and in- 
crease in efficiency in, manufacturing 
processes. 


2. Increased emphasis on dependable 
quality merchandise which should carry 
greater prohts. 


3. Opportunity to get over to the retail 
buyer and through him to the sales person 
in the retail store the special characteristics 
and advantages and selling features of the 
merchandise. 


{. Less returns from retailers. 


5. Less unfair competition in the manu- 
facturing field. 


6. Increased retail confidence in the 
product, more sales, more profits. 


By Joun G. JONES 
Vicé-Pres., Alexander Hamilton Institute 


The best way to get a salesman or a 
group of salesmen to do their best is to be 
just as good to them as is possible. Sales- 
men work the best for the best kind of 
sales management, and don’t forget that 
sales management is the most important part 
of any business. Training—of course. A 
thorough understanding of the product, a 
conviction that the sales manager is repre- 
senting the best product in the field at the 
price, a conviction that the sales manager 
is an honest man, that he has back of him 
the interests of the customers. No men can 
do their best unless they have absolute con- 
fidence in those who are guiding their 
destinies. A salesman’s job is a tough one. 
They have problems to solve that you and 
I know nothing about. We can give them 
a standard presentation; we can build up 
the greatest sales manual that was ever con- 
ceived; we can do all that, but if we 
mechanize the sales management to the de- 
gree that you mechanize the plant machin- 
ery, your sales organization will break down 
so fast that it will make our heads swim. 


The biggest thing you and I can do with 
salesmen is see them as often as possible. 
If they are under district managers, don’t 
let them think that there is nothing to their 
supervision but the district manager. It 
was said long ago that an organization is 
the shadow of one man. The successful 
sales organization is the shadow of a suc- 
cessful sales manager, a man who knows 
human reactions, who realizes the problems 
of his men and who wants to help them at 
all times. We are the men between the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SALES 
MANACEMENT 


By J. RUSSELL DOUBMAN 


NEW IDEAS and methods in sales 
administration to meet changing 
business conditions of TODAY. 
The functions of the sales manager 
and his relation to other business 
units are fully discussed and illus- 
trated from the current practice 
of many firms. Ample illustrations, 
charts, references, etc. 


465 pages. $3.00. Write to: 
F.S.Crofts&®Co. 4 Union Sauare 
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salesmen and the board of directors. They 
look to us for a square, honest, level back- 
ing. 

All we have to remember is that we can 
never afford to get sore at individuals. We 
can never build up favorites in our sales 
organizations except we keep it quietly in 
our own hearts. Treat all men alike; have 
a policy that is unapproachable, that can’t 
be criticized. Let men believe in you and 
you won't have to worry about results. 


By C. Kine Woopsripce 
Arbuckle Bros. 


In a pamphlet issued by a great Ameri- 
can corporation within a few days, I find 
something like this: 


“We believe in: A high standard of 
personnel; social justice in industrial rela- 
tions; fair pay, fair return on investment, 
adequate return to distributors for service 
rendered; and that the consuming public 
merits fine quality products at a fair com- 
petitive price.” 

This is an objective! I say to you that 
every individual and corporation should set 
up an objective, something to strive for, an 
objective within the probability of physical, 
human, lawful and spiritual accomplish- 
ment. I put “lawful” in to be modern. 


(Above) Pensive moment starring A. B. 
Vinich, secretary, Drezma, Inc., and 
Charles C. Herrick, G. W. Young Man- 


agement Corp. 


By C. N. Canty 
Gen. Mgr., The Autopoint Co. 


What we as sales managers who are 
laboring to advance the prestige of the sales 
profession are interested in, is the elimina- 
tion of shysters and racketeers in the sales 
profession—these scamps and parasites who 
are following procedures that are putting 
the public and buyers of every description 
on guard to such an extent that legitimate 
and honorable business suffers, and, in turn, 
the economic system suffers. 


By Dr. LEo WOLMAN 


Prof. of Economics, Columbia University 


American wages are high. They have 
been high for quite a long time, certainly 
since 1920. 


They are high historically. They are 
high in relation to anything we ever knew 
about wages or anticipated about them. I 
go a step further and say they are high in 
relation to any other wages with which this 
world has had any experience, and by that 
I mean the wages in all other countries of 
the world. 

We go back to 1920 and compare 1937 
with 1920; we find that the purchasing 
power of manufacturing rates of wages in 
1930 were 55% greater than in 1920. That 
is a huge advance in real earnings and you 


would have to go a long way back in eco- 
nomic history to find the equivalent of it in 
real prices. Comparing 1929 with 1937, 
the purchasing power of the hourly rate of 
wages of manufacturing labor in the United 
States in 1937 was 36% higher than 1929. 


I am not talking about money wages 
now, mind you, I am talking about money 
wages corrected in the price cost of living. 


Then take this last year when people 
began to say that wages weren’t keeping up 
with the procession. In the last year when 
manufacturing wages went up 15% the offi- 
cial figures for the cost of living indicate 
an increase in the cost of living of 3%, so 
even in this year there was a large increase 
in the purchasing power of the manufac- 
turing rate of wages. 


By Mary Brooks Picken 
Vice-Pres., G. Lynn Sumner Co. 


You can spend a fortune designing, mak- 
ing, advertising, a splendid product, but if 
you are not intelligently represented at the 
point of sales, you cannot serve the con- 
sumer when she comes to buy. As a matter 
of fact, retailers are eager for selling helps 
from manufacturers. They like to have 
them through talks, films, manuals, charts, 


(Below) T. L. Martin, printer, and Harry 
Tehan, sales manager, Charles M. Hig- 
gins & Co., Inc. 


all concisely arranged for their selling 
points. Be assured of this one thing, and 
I have seen it demonstrated many times, 
the sales person will talk about the product 
he knows about, and if your competitor has 
given him that story and you have not, the 
sales person on the ground face to face with 
the consumer you want so much to serve 
may offset all your other good efforts. Give 
him the information he needs to do a good 
job for you. 


By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER 
Congressman, 10th New York District 


Among the causes for the recent reces- 
sion is, undoubtedly, our Federal tax policy. 
Both taxes on capital gains and corporate 
surplus are blocking recovery, are frighten- 
ing private capital and are preventing in- 
creased business volume—all culminating in 
the prevention of reemployment. Private 
funds will just not come out of hiding and 
get invested in the kind of business on 
which jobs so heavily depend. Little or no 
money is coming into industry, mining and 
agriculture. These taxes dam up the 
sluices of commerce and employment. 
They must be removed or radically 
changed. 


Editor's Note: The address of Walter 
G. Baumhogger, president, Certain-Teed 
Products Corp., dealt with the facts a sales 
manager must have before he undertakes a 
new job. SALES MANAGEMENT is arrang- 
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ing his address in the form of a check-list 
for publication in the December 1 issue. 
We believe it can be made to serve as the 
basis for a searching self-analysis for any 
sales executive, whether or not he is new 
in his job. It should be helpful in reveal- 
ing whether or not a marketing director has 
all the figures and facts he needs to serve 
as the basis for the actual job of sales 
planning and strategy mapping. 

Because of space limitations, of 
exhibits by certain speakers, and other 
factors, SALES MANAGEMENT was not able 
to include excerpts from all talks made. 
For the address made by A. C. Nielsen 
on “Increasing Sales and Profits with Con- 
tinuous Market Research,” and “How to 
Stimulate Business at the Point of Sale,” 
by Harold W. Cook, Point of Sale, Inc., 
readers are referred to the complete trans- 
cript of proceedings which will be avail- 
able through the Federation offices. 


use 


P & G Long First 
on Networks, Plans 
Further Expansion 


Announcement last fortnight that 
Procter & Gamble Co. has signed for 
four, quarter-hour periods daily, five. 
days a week, on Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, beginning January 3, to 
promote Ivory and Naptha soaps, 
Chipso, Oxydol and Dreft, probably 
will mean further radio expansion of 
this largest network advertiser next 
year. 

Even if the new programs, plans 
for which have not been completed, 
take some business from National 
Broadcasting Co., which has had vir- 
tually all of P & G network business 
for several years, NBC may still rank 
P & G as its biggest advertiser. 
P & G now has 88 15-minute periods 
weekly on NBC. 

P & G’s network expansion has 
been perhaps the most rapid of any 
national advertiser. In eight years its 
expenditures in this medium rose like 
this: 


1929 $56,000 
1930 255,000 
. a 499,000 
1932 570,000 
1933 92,000 
. 1934 969,000 
1935 2,105,000 
1936 3,303,000 


Procter & Gamble has been NBC's 
biggest advertiser since 1935. Of 
NBC’s total billings of $34,523,950 
last year, P & G accounted for $3, 


303,673. Of NBC's total of $19,- 
948,107 in the first half of this year, 
P & G had $2,075,219. 

This advertiser's network expansion 
throughout the “depression” period 
(except for the drop in 1933) has 
been accomplished in spite of the fact 
that its newspaper expenditures last 
year were almost one-third larger 
than in 1931. 
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Roland Cook, Sales Manager 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


G. A. Denison, Sales Mgr. 
The Geometric Tool Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


li‘s a Natural 


For Sales Executives 


Who is the busiest man in your 


office? If you are the sales man- 
ager you can probably give the 
answer—with feeling. And the 
busier you are, the more it will 
pay you to find out what Dicta- 
phone can do to lighten that 
executive load. 

For Dictaphone makes unbe- 
lievably short work of time-con- 
suming details—gives you extra 
hours for creative sales planning. 
Mail and memos are off your 
mind and into action the first 
time you read them. Sales meet- 
ings stick to facts, with a written 
record of everything accom- 


G. P. Norton; Vice Pres. 
The Miller Company 
Meriden, Conn. 
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plished. Salesmen dictate reports 
and orders while they’re hot— 
with minimum loss of selling time. 
While you’re dictating, your 
secretary keeps things moving 
for you. Mopping up phone calls 
—guarding your thoughts against 
time-wasting interruptions. 
What we'd liketodoistoletthis 
modern dictating machine tell you 
its own story—To have you try it 
on your own job. Let us lend you 
one. You'll discover a dozen uses 
for Dictaphone you never even 
suspected. You won’t be obligat- 
ed—and you wil/ learn some- 
thing. Mail the coupon now. 


LET HIM SHOW YOU—right in your 
office. You'll discover many uses for 
Dictaphone you've never thought of. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Critical Analysis of Advertising 
Features Annual ANA Convention 


(Continued from page 52) 


economically unsound to sell below 
cost; (2) Women believe that they 
have as many legislative rights as any 
trade pressure groups. (3) When 
business learns better how to discipline 
itself, the reason for government regu- 
lation, interference and control will 
largely disappear, and (4) Women 
like advertising put into simple ‘lan- 
guage. 
Arthur Kudner said in part: 


“In face of the current preoccupation 
with economics on the part of almost 
everyone, it is a fair question if business 
has not been largely distracted from a 
steadfast appreciation of the economics of 
durable success. I had this question 
brought to mind by a recent reading of 
a platform laid down in an advertising 
plan written ten years ago. It was not 


an acute situation. The company already 
was the leader of its industry. The plan 
merely dealt with what was then consid- 
ered to be the normal needs of a program 
to advance the position of the advertiser. 
Yet, re-reading it now, I am struck with 
the scope and soundness of the basic 
planks in that platform, which were: 


1. A clear understanding on the part of 
the organization of the company’s 
aims and its own responsibility for 
satisfying those aims. 

2. A transmission of the company’s en- 
hanced virility and morale to its re- 
tail representation which contacts the 
public. 

3. A product variety economically suit- 
able to the normal desires of the 
market. 

4. A product value superior and in no 
case inferior to that offered by com- 
petition. 

5. A distributive structure numerically 
adequate to intensive solicitation and 
service to the market. 

6. A distributive structure the interest 
and enthusiasm of which is insured 
by a dependable and increasing pros- 
perity. 

7. A national advertising effort not 
alone superior in total but equal to 
any single competitive effort in in- 
tensity of impression per unit of 
product. , 

8. A local advertising effort equal in 
volume and superior in character to 
any single local competitive effort, es- 
pecially in the phases of identification 
and direction of local demand. 

9. An alert institutional sensitivity to 
changes in public desires and market 
needs with respect to product. 


PACIFIC 


territory an 
sales force if necessary. 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NEED AGGRESSIVE 
REPRESENTATION? 


Man now employed as branch manager in Los Angeles for 
one of the country's largest firms wishes to move to San 


Francisco. His own firm has competent management there, 
so it becomes necessary for him to make new connections. 
He is desirous of obtaining a line or lines for the Pacific 
Coast or any part of it with San Francisco as the focal point. 
He has had — of sales executive experience covering that 


is in a position to finance the organization of a 
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10. A firm resolution to pursue an inde. 
pendent and self-chosen course as long 
as that course gives promise of re- 
sults. 


Let us consider briefly what those ten 
points embraced. Only two had to do with 
advertising. Two dealt with product. 
Two dealt with the adequacy and enthusi- 
asm of dealers. Two dealt with the need 
for an understanding of the job to be 
done, on the part of the organization and 
retail outlets. Two dealt with attitudes 
of the advertiser toward market needs and 
independence of competition involved. 


That was no one-month, one-season or 
one-year program. It was a long-run op- 
erating policy. And over a_ three-year 
period it proved so superbly resultful that 
it improved the position of this company, 
already the leader in its industry, by a 
full 50%.” 


The annual banquet broke forth 
with the Ad-Ribbers Club Dinner and 
Show, which proved highly entertain- 
ing, thanks to the special film provided 
by Time magazine and the original 
sketches provided by the committee, of 
which A. O. Buckingham was chair- 
man. 


Fair Trade Laws Reviewed 


The last day, apart from intensive 
golf competition, was given over to 
discussion of fair trade laws. Sena- 
tor John E. Miller, who as a repre- 
sentative was co-author of the Miller- 
Tydings Act, and Edward S. Rogers, 
well-known legal authority on fair 
trade laws and co-author of Califor- 
nia’s pioneer fair trade law, were the 
two speakers. 


Mr. Rogers said in part: 


“Now in an effort to put a curse on 
them, these acts are sometimes referred to 
as price-fixing statutes, but they aren't. 
They do not fix prices or require that 
prices should be fixed. They do not regu- 
late anything or anybody. They are per- 
missive only. They allow a single pro- 
ducer if he chooses to do so to make 
contracts with distributors of goods iden- 
tified as coming from him if they wish 
to enter such a contract with him, estab- 
lishing prices at which the producer's 
identified merchandise shall be re-sold. 
They embody the idea that loss-leader or 
bait selling is not a good thing.” 


Senator Miller said in part: 


“There are two schools of thought in 
this country today more pronounced than 
ever before. One is that business, agri- 
culture and labor should adjust their own 
problems. The other is toward a trend 
of strait-jacketing business, agriculture and 
every activity of the American people. 
It is for the business men, the clear-think- 
ing people, the citizenship in general to 
determine whether you are going to con- 
tinue to retain for yourselves the right to 
regulate your own affairs, or whether you 
are going to deliver that power under the 
Constitution to a board in Washington or 
elsewhere that will have the authority to 
make every possible regulation for the 
transaction of business of every kind and 
character.” 


The questions answered by Mr. 
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Rogers and Senator Miller brought out 
the following: 


1. None of the states has sought to prose- 
cute retailers who violate fair trade 
laws because these laws are not in their 
essence regulatory, penal or criminal, 
but permissive. 

2. Facts (like the California survey) must 
be used to prove the apparently estab- 
lished principle that fair trade acts do 
not raise the general price level. 

3. There is no definite answer as to how 
to eliminate abusive trade-in allowances 
where fair trade laws are in vogue, but 
excessive allowances are likely to be 
judged as violations in principle. 

4. There is no rule as to how many con- 
tracts must be signed to make suggest- 
ed minimum prices effective on all 
dealers but the presumption is that 
there should be a reasonable number 
to evidence consistency in policy. 

5. Where fair trade contracts are in force, 
price changes are usually taken care of 
through riders which can be affixed to 
contracts. 

6. Some effort will be made to repeal the 

Miller-Tydings Act but so long as the 

majority of states have fair trade laws, 

repeal seems highly doubtful. 

Effective enforcement of the fair trade 

acts lies primarily in the hands of 

business itself. 


During the convention the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

Chairman of the Board: Harold B. 
Thomas, The Centaur Co. Vice-Chairmen: 
A. O. Buckingham, Cluett, Peabody & 
Co.; D. P. Smelser, Procter & Gamble 
Co., and Kenneth Laird, Weco Products 
Co. President, Paul West, and Treasurer, 
Allan T. Preyer, Vick Chemical Co. 
The newly elected directors include: J. 
W. Dineen, General Motors Corp.; Wil- 
liam A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; Leo Nejelski, Swift & Co.; H. 
W. Roden, Johnson & Johnson, and Ar- 
thur E. Tatham, Bauer & Black. 
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Crowell Starts to Educate 
Consumers on Advertising 
(Continued from page 36) 


search and the Consumers’ Union in 
the East. 

The Crowell Publishing Co. esti- 
mates that more than 5,000,000 
women in various consumer groups are 
being influenced by the consumer ed- 
ucational material turned out by the 
organizations listed above. Nearly 
2,000,000 women, for example, are 
allied with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

‘The government operates a number 
of activities in the consumers’ inter- 
est and some of them have taken 
hearty cracks at advertised goods. 
Groups which disseminate consumer 
information are the following four: 
In the Department of Agriculture, the 
Consumer's Council of the A.A.A., 
Home Economics Bureau, Agricultural 
Extension Service, and Food and Drug 
Administration ; The Consumer's Proj- 
ect, of the Department of Labor; the 
Office of Education, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and the National 
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lt Gives Us Pleasure 


to announce 


That as of November 1, 1937 


Paul T. Cherington 


has become affiliated with 


The Market Research 
Corporation of America 


as its president 


The spirit which underlies and accounts for this merger of 
the efforts of recognized leaders in this field was expressed 
by Mr. Cherington a short time ago when he said: 


People’s wants ... are the power which controls modern life. 


Ability to gauge and appraise them is the only basis for suc- 
cessful business enterprise ... There is no greater source of 
unproductive cost in any individualistic economy than failure 


to gauge the public will accurately... 


In recent years an increasing number of forward-looking com- 
panies have made conscious and deliberate effort to restore 
contact with the consuming market which would give them 
knowledge about it and about reaching it in time to do some 


good. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold 
Percival White 


Rockefeller Center, New York 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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Bureau of Standards, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

A Crowell survey made among 266 
libraries shows that the average library 
carries about six copies of ‘100,000, 
000 Guinea Pigs,” four of ‘Skin 
Deep,’ and three of “Your Money’s 
Worth’ and that most of them have 


copies of ‘American Chamber of 
Horrors,” ‘The Popular Practice of 
Fraud,”’ ‘Poisons, Potions and Prof- 
its,” and “40,000,000 Guinea Pig 
Children.” Sixty-one per cent of the 


librarians stated that the interest in and 
demand for books of this type are in 
creasing and 35% said that one or 
more of these books is on the reading 
lists of the local high schools. 

A study made among 2,000 high 
school teachers indicates a high de- 
gree of reader interest among students 
in consumer buying, but by no means 
all of the books and pamphlets sup- 
plied to the students are inimical to 
advertising. A considerable number 
of teachers recommended or required 
the reading of booklets and pamphlets 
put out by private interests such as 
Household Finance Corp., Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., Montgomery Ward and 
Co., and Marshall Field. 

The Consumers’ Division of Crow- 
ell starts with the premise that Amer- 
ican industry has a truly great story 
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WE'LL GIVE HIM THE NAMES 
OF HIS BEST PROSPECTS... 


The retail dealer handling your product 
knows much about his customers but 
little about the prospects in his sales 
territory, from whom increased sales 
for your product must be secured. 
Donnelley's, through their Retail 
Dealer Market Service, can often pre- 
sent a more accurate record of these 
prospects than the dealer himself. 


to tell of what it is doing to provide 
constantly better products and serv- 
ices to its consumers and that these 
facts should far overshadow the at- 
tacks. But as Professoor T. N. Carver, 
of Harvard, has expressed it, ‘The 
friends of our system are apathetic. 
They must be aroused not only to de- 
fend the system, but also to remedy 
the evils which make it vulnerable.” 


What Do Junior and 
Sister Want to Win 
in a Prize Contest ? 


(Continued from page 56) 


“This Magic Square puzzle, which 
appeals to children who like arith- 
metic, should bring about 5,000 re- 
plies. The anagram contest, requiring 
the unscrambling of names of movie 
stars, should attract about 3,500 en- 
trants. (You'll notice that we're care- 
ful not to make this type of puzzle 
too hard: Robert Taylor, in this in- 
stance, is easily recognizable in Terrob 
Laytor) . Then here’s our joke 
column. In each issue we have a full 
column made up of jokes contributed 
by readers, each a $1 prize-winner. 


R IN ANY TOWN 


This Donnelley service is available in 
any city, city neighborhood or town in 
the country. 

Think what a factor this unique ser- 
vice is in any dealer-help program! 
With it you eliminate the cause of 
many dealer-help failures—the inabil- 
ity of dealers to furnish a complete 
list of prospective purchasers. 

Learn how you can incorporate these 
facilities in your next dealer-help 
program. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 


305 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK * 1121 WALL STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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This department draws out about 
1,500 contributions per issue from 
the readers of the Sheffield (news- 
paper) Whatsit and 1,200 a month 
from the True Story edition. Among 
the entries there is always a sprinkling 
of ‘repeats’ copied verbatim from our 
own columns, a rather sad commen- 
tary on the senders’ opinion of the 
staff's powers of observation.” 

Another perennial favorite is the 
“Dijever” column, made up of entries 
supplied by readers: ‘“Dijever See a 
Barn Dance?” . . . “a Stone Walk?” 

. . “a Sheffield?” and so on. Many 
of the ideas submitted are startlingly 
amusing and original, but as a rule 
the drawings are crude. This is not 
important, however, in the opinion of 
Mr. Morris, since the staff artists 
“edit” the prize-winning entries be- 
fore their reproduction in subsequent 
issues of The Whatsit. This column 
has for two years consistently drawn 
about 2,000 contributions per issue, 
a rather amazing record, since it re- 
quires considerable ingenuity to invent 
a “Dijever” and illustrate it, even 
with a crude drawing. Some of these 
“Dijevers” have been used as fabric 
designs for children’s dresses manu- 
factured by firms licensed to use the 
Whatsit trade-mark, among them the 
“Dijever See a Spelling Bee” and 
“Dijever See a Vegetable Shop” pat- 
terns. 


Losers Are Good Sports 


Space does not permit the full 
recital of Publisher Morris’ estimate 
of probable returns for other contests 
in the issue of The Whatsit under 
discussion. It is interesting to know, 
though, that suggestions for new con- 
tests are sent in by children at the rate 
of 200 per week. Those accepted 
and used are paid for at the rate of $1 
apiece. 

Generally speaking, Whatsit con- 
testants are sportsmanlike in their 
attitude toward losing in the race, and 
complaints from losers average only 
about 12 per month. All complaints 
are answered in detail, for, as Mr. 
Morris explains, “if a child takes the 
trouble to write saying he ought to 
have a prize, we feel that his grievance 
must be very real to him.” If his 
complaint seems to be justified he is 
often rewarded, not merely with sym- 
pathy, but also with a small gift, such 
as a Whatsit handkerchief. This lat- 
ter, by the way, is manufactured by 
the International Handkerchief Co., 
and is itself an outgrowth of the 
“Designs by Children for Children” 
idea, the patterns for the fabrics in the 
handkerchiefs having been originated 
by entrants in Whatsit contests. 
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Each Ballou & Wright 


Salesman Is His Own 


Credit Manager 


Every Ballou & Wright salesman knows at all times just 


how many of his accounts are in arrears, and his is the job 


of constant check-up to see that dead losses are kept to an 


absolute minimum. 


BF gs F: 


MULLEN 


Credit Manager, Ballou & Wright Co., 
Seattle 


HAVE known salesmen who fig- 
ured the credit department was 
just a nuisance—a rope and halter 

that cramped their selling stride. 
Our salesmen have a lively apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it isn’t difficult 
to give merchandise away. They know 
that the sales manager passes judgment 
on their collections and not on their 
sales. Also our men know not only 
that past due accounts, even though 
collectible, are headaches to the credit 
department, but that slow pay means 
slow sales, and lower income for them. 
For some undefined reason this year 

it is of vital importance that salesmen 
be credit-minded as well as_sales- 
minded. Last year the credit position 
of our 4,000-odd customers was almost 
too good to be true, with a 93% col- 
lectible as of November 30, end of 


BALLOU & WRIGHT 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SEATTLE, WADE, 


Delinquent Account Report 


The credit situation iemanda accurate ‘uni continuces reports on DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS 
—Until paid, every delinquent account must be reported on each time you make Use town 
an which devtor recites 


= x ae 


Date 192. 


Amount Collected ond mailed in with thi. report $ 


Buying from the following houses 


Name 


What is customers rea.on far aon payment? 
WH) we be jortified in granting extensions of time? Yes or no 


Use Reverse Side 


For Your Anmwer if Necessary. teowan 


Every month each Ballou & Wright sales- 
man must send in a report on every 
delinquent account he calls on. 
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our fiscal year. Suddenly collections 
took a tailspin; and that is true of all 
lines, at least in the territory with 
which I am familiar. This condition 
is perhaps attributable in part to the 
paralyzing effect of sales and social 
security taxes for those who have not 
caught up with budget reserves to meet 
that steady drain on income. 

Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that the credit department must be on 
its toes every minute to meet the present 
situation. The credit department must 
have a definite routine of procedure, 
for a catch-as-catch-can policy of col- 
lections usually ends up in a battle 
royal among the credit manager, the 
customer and the salesman. 

We place the responsibility of col- 
lections squarely on our salesman’s 
shoulders, but always emphasize that 
he can sell more goods to the man 
whose account is up-to-date. No hid- 
ing behind counters when the salesman 
enters; no furtive orders placed with 
competitors. When a salesman de- 
livers the goods on collections we 
never interfere with his methods. The 
man on the ground is a better judge 
than someone in an office chair. Our 
men get regular bulletins of business 
statistics—figures usually whispered 
only at board meetings. We trust 
them. But—there must be regular 
procedure so that the wheels may turn 
without friction, 

Our salesmen get all necessary in- 
formation about a new customer, 
which is embodied in a regular report. 
Usually this report gives the credit 
desk all the information necessary 
either to accept or reject a new cus- 
tomer. 

And every month salesmen must 
send in a report of all delinquent ac- 
counts called upon. Special forms are 


I wish 
I could say 
this to his 


WEF I didn’t think the boss would get the 

idea I was trying to run his business, Pd 
like to tell him a thing or two. He’s the hard- 
est-working man I know—but a good bit.of 
it is just plain unnecessary. He’s always tak- 
ing a crack at Nichols. Says Nichols is out of 
the office two-thirds of the time. But I know 
about Nichols — 

“I know his secretary, and I know how 
Nichols works. He’s a great guy for cleaning 
up details the minute they arise. Keeps an 
Ediphone at his side— right next to the tele- 
phone—and uses it even more. Simply tells 
the Ediphone when he wants to be reminded 
of something. Or, he finishes a phone call 
and turns to his Ediphone. He gets problems 
off his mind as soon as they come up. 

“T tell you I’m in favor of this Voice Writ- 
ing idea. Edison was a smart man to think of 
it. It gives a girl a chance to get things done 
—lets her be a man’s assistant instead of a 
waiter-arounder. Half the things he says I 
haven't time to do for him, I could do, if he’d 
just modern up a bit and phone the Edi- 
phone man. It wouldn’t hurt him to hear the 
story anyway. If he and I could get out of the 
dark ages, he’d have more time to do the 
really important things—he might get a raise 
—and I might, too.” 

' = “4 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instrue- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates instantly...inereases your personal 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Use it for 
every activity where “your voice points the 
way”. Investigate! Telephone the Ediphone, 
your city, or write Dept. 897, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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'WANT MY 


DADDY! 


Perhaps they do want their 
daddy, but that's not the half of 
it. What really matters is that 
their daddy wants them—and 
how! 


It's a sales contest; you've 
probably heard of it. It's called 
QUINTEST, and it's hotter than 


the proverbial "little red wagon." 


You can stay in business with- 
out using QUINTEST, of course. 
But if you're interested in more 
than just staying in business, you 
really should learn more about 


QUINTEST. 


The facts, like Mae West's 
boy-friend, can be had. We 
suggest a wire. A letter will do. 
Either will be answered, com- 
pletely and illuminatingly, the 
same day it is received. 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 


Fillin. .. 


! AUN- 
pin to your 

letterhead } RODENBUR 
and mail t CLINOIS. 
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Selesmens' Report of Collections on Delinquent Accounts 
July 25, 1937 
Salesman Total of Collected | % Collected|Number of | Number of - Remarks 
accounts in July in July past due accounts ? : 
with past accounts | collected : 
due July 1 from July 1 
balences 


PAST DUE ACCOUNT REPORT 


(July 1, 1937) _ 


Selesnen., Totgl of 60 days | 90 days 
accounts past ~ .j| past past 
with past | due due due 
due - 
balences 


Previous|Totel past [Total past [Number past 
due and due and total/due and 
total previous previous 
previous June 1 


pus 


(Above) Twice a month each B & W salesman gets an accounts receivable analysis 
for the company’s entire territory, including his own. Then he knows just where he 


(Below) Each salesman also receiv 
account in his own territory in whic 


stands. 


provided for this. If an order comes 
in from a ‘‘past due” account without 
a delinquent report, the order remains 
on the credit desk until the salesman 
is heard from. 

Likewise, the salesmen get regular 
reports of collections from the house, 
reports that are based on minute analy- 
sis of accounts receivable. This is one 
phase of office accounting where cut- 
ting corners is a real hazard. Hence 
we make no effort to save time or 
trouble in making our accounts receiv- 
able analysis. As statements are made 
out each month we build a master list 
of accounts receivable, names of cus- 
tomers arranged alphabetically for easy 
reference. Segregation is also made by 
towns, arranged alphabetically. Before 
the name of each customer is the sales- 
man’s code number. Also listed on 
this master list are the amounts due, 
segregated by column as 30-day, 60- 
day and 90-day balances due. This 
list is not difficult to compile, for all 
the information is included on our 
monthly statements. Our statements 
are headed by a series of 12 squares, 
one for each month, wherein past due 
amounts are noted as to month pay- 
able. For instance, a July statement 
would, of course, include the current 
bill, but it would also include amounts 
due in April, May or June, if delin- 


quent. 
From this master list we make up 
collection lists for each salesman. 


Segregation by salesman is accom- 
plished with the code number. A 
girl runs through the list and picks 
out, for example, all customers coded 
“No. 1,” for these customers all are 


es a detailed breakdown of each past-due 
h each account is listed separately. 


in No. 1’s territory. In adjacent 
columns are listed the balances due, 
either 30-, 60- or 90-day. 

At the bottom of this list are re- 
corded the profit and loss accounts— 
that is, accounts from the previous 
year that were listed as uncollectible 
at the end of the fiscal year. Uncol- 
lectibles for the current year are also 
carried forward month to month, 
sometimes to the chagrin of salesmen. 
But it is just as well that salesmen are 
not permitted to forget their sins of 
omission or commission. Those sore 
spots in the monthly collection list 
serve a real purpose, though inclusion 
may seem to be a vain hope. 

Twice a month, on the 15th and 
the 25th, each salesman gets an ac- 
counts receivable analysis for our 
whole territory, including his own, so 
that he can compare data with other 
salesmen as a measure of his progress. 
In the first column are listed all the 
salesmen by number and name; then 
“total of accounts having past due 
balances,” “collected in current 
month,” “‘per cent collected in current 
month,” “number of past due ac- 
counts,” and “number of past due ac- 
counts collected in the curren’ 
month.” These figures are then to- 
taled for the entire territory, which 
gives a good picture of collection 
progress. At the beginning of each 
month salesmen also get a past due 
accounts report similar to the one de- 
scribed, except that it gives a more 
comprehensive analysis. Thirty-, 60- 
and ninety- (or previous)- day 
amounts past due are listed for each 
salesman, and then totaled both as to 
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the amounts and number of customers 
per salesman. Finally, this report in- 
cludes the totals for the entire terri- 
tory and the averages, so that each 
salesman may note whether he is above 
or below the average. 

As collections come into the office, 
either from salesmen or directly from 
customers, the cashier makes out a 
daily report in four duplicates. In the 
column to the left are listed names 
and addresses of customers. At the 
top across the page are the code num- 
bers of salesmen, and in columns be- 
low these numbers each salesman is 
given credit for amounts from his ter- 
ritory. 

One copy of this daily tabulation 
goes to the salesmen, so that each man 
in the territory has last-minute collec- 
tion information. Another copy goes 


to Mr. Strahl, general manager of our 
Seattle plant, another goes to President 
C. F. Wright at the Portland, Ore., 
office, and the last I keep on my desk. 
From this daily report, Mr. Strahl and 
Mr. Wright make daily analysis of the 
collection situation, the real pulse of 
the business. On the bases of this re- 
port Mr. Wright may send personal 
letters to the salesmen in our territory. 

I think this daily analysis of collec- 
tions by all executives contributes 
more than any other one action to 
keep the organization on its toes. 
However, executives never pull any 
sob stuff about “needing the money.” 
We all take the salesman’s point of 
view—the incentive to increase com- 
missions. If you don’t collect, you 
can’t sell, and if you don’t sell, you 
don’t eat. 


Sales Soar When West Begins to 
Sponsor Sales Problem Clinics 


When C. D. Cox became manager of the Dallas branch of 


the West Disinfecting Company, he instituted an entirely 


new system for holding sales conferences. His plan provides 


continuous training for the men—and do they like it! 


HEN C. D. Cox took over 
the district managership of 
sales for West Disinfecting 
Co., in Dallas, he didn’t like 
the way the attention of most sales- 
men wandered while they attended 
conventions. He felt that such a state 
of affairs was directly connected with 
poor sales results. He decided to do 
something to correct the situation. 

Mr. Cox's territory includes Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
The business consists of the selling 
and servicing of a galaxy of products 
providing washroom facilities, many 
other products for the refinishing and 
maintenance of floors and _ public 
buildings, still others for the control 
of insects, and specialized cleaners for 
industrial use. 

After testing salesmen’s concentra- 
tion at sales conferences by giving a 
clear-cut explanation of some one idea 
in a period of two or three minutes, 
and then stopping and asking every 
salesman to write, in his own words, 
just what had been explained, Mr. 
Cox revamped his entire sales confer- 
ence procedure. He inaugurated a new 
type of meeting in which there would 
not be “such erroneous conceptions of 
the subject matter presented.” 
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The revised procedure immediately 
began to show up in the results the 
salesmen were getting. June business 
this year, for example, was 36% higher 
than the previous June record, set in 
1928. Comparison of 1936 records 
with 1937 figures shows that sales 
this year increased 53% in March, 
70% in April, 17% in May, and 
37% in June. Billings for the Dallas 
district's last week in June were 134% 
ahead of the same week of last year. 
No small portion of the credit for 
such a record goes to the improved 
technique of running a conference ac- 
cording to a plan which gives every 
salesman the maximum amount of 
benefit out of a three-day session. 

“The most important single rule for 
making our meetings more effective,” 
Mr. Cox told SALES MANAGEMENT, 
“is this: Every man must be made to 
take an active part in the meeting.” 

With a group as large as 25 sales- 
men, Mr. Cox has found it impractical 
to try to place every man in the pro- 
gram as a featured speaker. He does, 
however, spot on the program the men 
who - have best untangled certain 
knotty sales problems and then gives 
every other salesman, in a round table 
following each talk, the privilege of 


A Proven ’ 
Sales Toole 


Alert sales executives are quickly 
learning how trailer-selling boosts 
sales by making effective product 
demonstrations and actual product 


displays possible—right at their 
prospects’ doors. 
Are you taking full advantage of this 


new, proven sales tool? It is also a 
time and money saver. 


Tell us what you sell, its 

weight and size and we'll 

submit full facts and figures? 
May we? 


TRAILCAR 


Incorporated 
1396 Blashfield Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALESMEN 


For a lagging territory — for 
districts where competition has 
the upper hand, to help a new 
salesman or bolster an old- 
timer, who is slipping, Redi 
point advertising, intelligently 
concentrated and backed by 
executive attention, gives new 
life to the salesman in the 
field and is often the means 
of increasing volume quickly 


Let us outline a Redipoint 


Plan for your business. 
¥9 Sa, 
Automatic 


One nand 
; Pushback 
operates it Saves Lead 


an 
Pockets 

} 

| Tedipoim: 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Adverbising 
ao. u. 6 PAT. OFF 


SAINT PAUL «© MINNESOTA 
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asking the speaker questions, or of 
simply exchanging ideas and view- 
points. 

“This plan not only highly stimu- 
lates the mind of every salesman on 
special problems he is facing in the 
field every day,” Mr. Cox said fur- 
ther, “but it gives him, in his own 
language, the experience of other 
salesmen who are fighting the same 
battles. When our salesmen get into 


\ rae a a meeting and hear the field experi- 
2 ep Ae ences of another salesman, they not 


eee only respect his statements as being 


practical, but they are thinking actively 


Shed, nde Ss “ie 
of how they could handle the particu- 
aytalr lar situation under discussion. At the 


Ui LOUIS end of each talk they begin the round 


Advertising and 


Merchandising Ideas 


| AVE you a place in your organization for a young 
sales executive who has proven successful 

developing profitable merchandising and advertising 
ideas; has efficiently organized, operated, and built 
sales forces; has had excellent business experience in 
wholesale and chain store distribution, and has a 
large valuable acquaintance among the food and 
confectionery buyers, the chain stores, and whole- 
salers; experienced in conducting advertising and 
specialty work campaigns; hard worker, applies force, 


initiative, ingenuity, purpose, and action? 


Has held sales executive position with large food 
manufacturer, now desires a change in connection 
with manufacturer who offers opportunity for a pro- 
ducer. Experienced in food products, cookies, 


crackers, and confections. 


Will furnish the very finest references. 


Box 566, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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table discussion eager to give their in- 
terpretations of the problem.” 

Let's take a look at the types of 
subject matter Mr. Cox selected for his 
salesmen to handle in the most recent 
conference in the Dallas district: 
‘How to Sell Hospitals” 

"How to Contact Architects” 

“How to Sell Catholic Institutions’’ 

“How to Sell Department Stores’’ 

‘What National Concerns Are Buying 
in Different Territories” 

“How to Sell Mills and Wholesale 

Grocers” 

“How I Sell Schools and Counties” 
"How to Sell Floor Finishes” 
“Selling the Cranky Buyer” 
“Closing the Order Now” 
What to do when the customer 


| says: 


“We're overstocked. I'll buy next 
trip’ 
“Our budget is exhausted” 
‘We don’t have the authority to buy 
here” 
“Your price is too high” 
“We have used this for 10 years 
and we don’t want to change” 
“How to Develop Your Larger Ac- 
counts” 
“How to Organize City Work’”’ 
“Working a Country Territory” 
Suggestions from all men on “Han- 
dling People” 
‘How to Sell Lustersheen” 
Suggestions from all men on “How to 
Investigate the Customer’s Needs” 
Clinic on “Meeting Customer Objec- 
tions” 


A Leaven of Lightness 


In addition to this strictly brass- 
tacks how-flavor program material, a 
sales playlet was presented, and 
enough entertainment and surprise 
features were thrown into the three- 
day session to provide breathing 
spaces and a change of pace. A pic- 
nic and a trip to the Pan-American 
Exposition were special features. 

“We do not stop this program of 
trading ideas and plans with the end- 
ing of a conference,” Mr. Cox said. 
“We carry it on into our weekly 
‘Westograms’ and into our 147-page 
sales manual. Contributions are gath- 
ered from every salesman. When a 
man’s name is incorporated into the 
manual, it becomes a personal thing to 
him and remains a source of pride. It 
is used more frequently.” 

Tough sales problems are a weekly 
feature of the Westogram. For ex- 
ample: ‘What do you do,” asks one 
recent issue, “when a prospect says, 
‘We are getting prices from several 
firms, and we will mail our order to 
someone in about two weeks’?” The 
best answers are published for each 
problem. 
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Have You Discovered Sales Scrap Book? 


The Magazine for the Men on the Firing Line— 


The salesman’s own magazine. 
your salesmen. 


The kind of articles your 
salesmen want. 


Edited for salesmen on subjects picked by salesmen, it 
is packed full of fact articles on how sales are made, tips 
to success by the country’s best known salesmen and 
sales executives, bits of information; loaded with sound 
practical information which every salesman can use 
every day. 

Note the contents of the November issue shown 
here. Articles by authorities—no bunk. That’s why 
salesmen buy it, read it and praise Sales Scrap 
Book. That’s why you will profit by buying it 
for your salesmen as many other companies 
are now doing. 

Here’s what some well known men say 
about Sales Scrap Book: 


DR. PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Market- 
ing, School of Business, Columbia University, 
President of the Sales Executives Club of 
New York: 


“Its contents are interesting. There is un- 
doubted need for a magazine dealing 
specifically and directly with sales- 
men’s problems.” 


The kind of articles you 
want them to have. 


my OXa, Cy topn::.”*:. ., 4°. 
% "tra de 0 pra eig®. ia Tg, ogre 


MR. J. E. CLIFFORD, General Sale Sy en “, Ae” ‘eects, a i 

= & 3 eneral Sales C, a <a (A tg ta ee dy 

Manager, Gar Wood, ; Inc., sent a Fing"eo5, ln 4e be ca rg i SepAi.e re Werte, 2 VASH 
general sales letter to their entire Bp 0y yy ts e%, ig. Ne » Lae, YOUNG, 
Internationa] dealer and distrib- Bo 2a; Re ) %,8 Po% 2g Famous Life 
utor list, in which this paragraph o lo Underwriter, 
was included: , ‘a Author and Lec- 


“I have read the first issue 
from cover to cover. I have got- 
ten enough value out of the 
one book already to pay for 
the subscription price. 
you want to be a better 
salesman, aS you pre- 
pare for the big 1938 
irive, I can heartily 
recommend this 
subscription.” 


HUGH E. AG- 

NEW, Chairman, 
Department of 
Marketing, New 
York University: 


“I have gone over 
the SALES SCRAP 
BOOK with much in- 

terest. It seems to me that 

there should be a place for a 
magazine that would be wel- 
comed by salesmen on the 
road. I hope that the SALES 
SCRAP BOOK will just fill this 
need. The first number certainly 
looks promising. With best wishes for 
your and its success.” 


turer, writes: 

“Twenty-five 
_thought - Provoking 
items for 25c is a top- 

flight buy. I believe 
that when salesmen 
throughout the country 
find out what is in your 
little magazine, SALES 
SCRAP BOOK, they will be 


glad to have a copy each 
month.” 


JERRY McQUADE, of Drug 
Topics, one of the best known, 
best informed, and best liked men 
in the drug industry: 
“The SALES SCRAP BOOK can per- 
form a constructive job that will make 
us all its debtor.” 


W. H. STETSER, Vice-President and 
Sales Manager, American Express Co., en- 
closing subscriptions for over thirty of their 
branches: 


“I have enjoyed immensely your first issue of 

the SALES SCRAP BOOK, and am frank to say 
it is one of the most interesting and instructive 
publications of its kind I have ever read.” 
FRANK J. REYNOLDS, President, Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law Inc., famous advertising 
agency; enclosing subscription: 
“There is no doubt that there is a real need for such a 
magazine, and if every salesman in America doesn’t sub- that I have seen, for it is easily read, very meaty and 


scribe he is missing a bet. Anyone reading this magazine believe it will be read from cover to cover both in the 
cannot fail to gain valuable assistance.” office and by salesmen.” 


W. L. MACDONALD, Sales Manager, Economy 
Baler Co., enclosing more than a dozen subscriptions: 


“Frankly this is about the finest publication of this kind 


Send us a list of your Salesmen. We'll start them with 
Volume 1, Number 1, as long as our limited. supply lasts. 


Elbert Hubbard, II, and the Salesmen’s League of America, Inc. 
Roycrofters are printing for us 119 East 27th Street 

a regular edition of his famous New York City, N. Y. 

father’s “A Message to Garcia” 

—one of the great inspirational Gentlemen: 


booklets of all time. If you 
will save us bookkeeping by 
sending check with subscrip- 


Kindly enter names on the attached sheet as Charter Member Subscribers of the 
SALES SCRAP BOOK at $1.80 (Single subscriptions $2.50). 


tions, we will send you each a Check one. (1 Check is enclosed. Send “A Message to Garcia” to each of the above. 
copy of “A Message to Garcia, 
containing pictures of both | Send invoice to 


Elbert Hubbard and Col. Rowan. 


who carried the message. j§-} nett eens Bee ees Karaka ieee nna boa ea eee tates Dee 
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What Industry Can, 
and Should, Do About 
Public Relations 


(Continued from page 20) 


THINK OF GETTING THOUSANDS 
OF PERFECT PICTURES OF ALL 
OUR PRODUCTS AT SUCH 
TRIFLING COST 


believe that socialism is a practical way 
of life. It is our fault if some of the 
ministers in our churches—inspired by 
a great idealistic philosophy and de- 
siring to see some part of it tried out 
just once in actual practice—sometimes 
paint an unfavorable picture of our 
private enterprise system. 

Whose fault is it if the women’s 
clubs in Middletown listen to lectures 
on subjects such as “How a planned 
economy will solve our problems” or 
that our Constitution is outmoded? 
The members of the Kiwanis or Lions 
Club can make speeches every week to 
one another, but have they taken the 
time to educate the women of the 
town in the economics and importance 
of the store, the factory, the bank, the 
railroad and the public utility to the 
community ? 

We have assumed too long that 
these prosaic things, without which 
our present civilization could not exist, 
are to be taken for granted. It is time 
that we recognize our responsibilities. 
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COUNSELLORS ON SALES PROBLEMS 


Interviews and Correspondence Solicited 


370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK AT 4ist STREET 
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We must take our product to these 
sources of public opinion. And we 
must start now. 

Now let me add just a word or two 
about what we must not do. 

First, we must realize that we should 
not try to do this job merely by the 
group effort of a few leaders of busi- 
ness. The only way it can be done is 
for each individual company to tell 
its own particular story. The more 
companies that do this, the closer we 
come to a composite picture of Ameri- 
can Industry and the benefits it brings 
to everybody. 

We must not consider public rela- 
tions as a depression job—a stop-gap 
proposition. It is an integral. and 
permanent part of the day-in-and-day- 
out selling job of business. It requires 
and deserves a special and substantial 
place in the budget of every company. 

Another thing we must not do: 
We must not be insincere with the 
public. The public cannot be fooled. 

We must not think in terms of 
propaganda. We must think of pub- 
lic relations as a fundamental program 
to improve the product to be sold and 
to educate our own people and the 
public in the true facts about business. 

We must not create any more 
“super-men” of business. There aren't 
any. Let’s not manufacture them. 
Let’s personalize and humanize busi- 
ness and let’s keep it as simple as an 
old shoe, and as small-town as a Cape 
Cod or Iowa village. 


Start Must Be Made Now 


Finally we must actually start now 
a hundred or a thousand /ittle pro- 
grams that we can do something about 
and which are part and parcel of our 
business. If we are captains of our 
own ships, then all we need to do is 
to give the command to pull up anchor, 
hoist sail and get underway. After we 
get going we will find the way and 
the media through which to reach a 
larger and larger portion of the people 
of America. 

Let me point out again that we have 
made this country what it is in a little 
over 100 years through following a 
policy of a lot of personal initiative 
and private enterprise, and a minimum 
of government. It’s a pretty good 
country. Of this I’m sure. The 
American system of private enterprise, 
given a fair chance under a policy of 
a minimum of government and a 
maximum of friendly cooperation, can 
deliver to all the American people 
more value for less money than any 
other system conceived by the mind of 
man. 

It’s up to us to point the way. It’s 
up to American business and in- 
dustry to demonstrate their product. 
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Dr. Pepper Shows 
Soda Clerks How to 
Raise Size of Check 


(Continued from page 30) 


Drug Survey Findings” “Our 
Seven Selling Appeals” .. . ‘The 
Soda Fountain Selling Avenues” .. . 
‘‘New Business Promotion Plans”. . . 
“Selling for Profit” ... ‘The Need 
for Sales Training” .. . ‘The Busi- 
ness Road to Personal Success” .. . 
“The Four Stages of Business” . . . 
“Who Are Our Prospects?” ... “The 
Four Divisions of Our Big Business” 
—and, in conclusion, questions and 
answers for a sales training program. 
The institute awards certificates of 
“Accredited Soda Dispenser” when 
written examinations are successfully 
completed. A. S$. D. requirements: 
“All papers submitted will be 
graded by the Fountain Sales Insti- 
tute Department on the basis of five 
points for each correctly answered 
question. A grade of 70 will be con- 
sidered the lowest acceptable grade 
for the award of the A. S. D. certifi- 
cate. Each applicant will be notified 
of the grade he received by means of 
a letter to the fountain owner. .. .” 
A typical examination question: 
“According to the United States Drug 
Survey, what was the most profitable clas- 
sification of fountain merchandise found 
in their test stores? 


“Answer: Syrup beverages and ice cream 
sodas.” 


Stay-aways Get Lesson Too 


“Dr. Pepper salesmen further capi- 
talize on the 22-page Soda Fountain 
Management Review by approaching 
customers who were not there with a 
copy of the review,” says Mr. Bul- 
lock,” and saying, ‘Sorry you could 
not attend the institute, but here is the 
material...” 

So happy indeed has been the ex- 
periment this year with this coaching 
program, or product selling presenta- 
tion in terms of the store owner, that 
Dr. Pepper Co. now contemplates re- 
peating, making the territory-circle 
twice a year. 

Two direct-mail pieces pave the 
way for each meeting, both being 
mailed at wholesalers’ expense. In St. 
Louis, three wholesale houses mailed 
out 5,400 of these separate mailing 
pieces—each of which, using the 
wholesaler’s name, serves both to ad- 
vertise the “show” and his own com- 
pany. The first mailing is a broadside 
sent out 10 days before the institute 
meets and explaining definitely what it 
is to be. The second is a reminder 
card in red, white and black, delivered 
one day in advance. 
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FLINT BUSINESS 
SHOWS 21.5% GAIN 


THIS BUSY MARKET COMPLETELY 


"| August, this year, compared to August, 
, last year, shows Flint retail sales up 
21.5%. You can cover this third largest 
Michigan market completely—at one 
paper cost—with the Flint Journal. 
Write or call I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd 
‘Street, New York; or John E. Lutz, 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Your Other 7 Booth 
Michigan Papers are: 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Grand Rapids Press 
Saginaw News 

Ann Arbor News 

Bay City Timos 


**e 8 Booth Papers 


Cover Your Michigan 
Market Outside Detroit 


BE WISE... 
Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels’ The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 


economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 


COLUMBUS. OHIO....+.e+FORT HAYES 
TOLEDO, OHIO «eccceseeesFORT MEIGS 
CINCINNATI. OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE 
CANTON, OHIO .ccccsccccccccss BELDEN 
ST. LOUIS, MO.-++eeeeee.MARK TWAIN 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN 


WACO, TEXAS «0000 ceeccae+ +e RALEIGH 


INDOMS TATE SE 
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There Are 
Over 1400 Books 


on Marketing 


but 


Only One 


Market Research 
Magazine 


to keep you up-to-date on the 
most interesting current facts 
of this new, vitally important 


activity. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


Market Research 


A Monthly Magazine 


TODAY 


and Read Every Issue 


MARKET RESEARCH 
BReckefelleor Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year 
fer MARKET RESEARCH. 


I enclose $1.. Bill me for $1.. (Foreign, $2) 


Business Connection 
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Marketing Flashes 


te . Help for the Little angler 
Shooting Gat—To the Ladies, Stove Designers! 


Canco Kitchen 

American Can Co., New York, 
Opens a testing kitchen “as a new 
service to the canned foods industry.”’ 
A handsome brochure, sent to some 
13,000 packers, canners, and others in 
the food industry, and to 1,000 lead- 
ing teachers of home economics, states 


| the kitchen’s purpose: 


“Would you like to have appetiz- 
ing recipes developed to increase the 
popularity of your product among 
women ... make them want to serve 
it more often? Expert home econo- 
mists and dieticians . . . work with 
you closely, counseling and advising 
on formula, seasoning, talking points. 
es Women would like to know 
how to do things with canned foods 
. . . how to use them as ingredients, 
instead of just as they come from 
the cans. We will prepare 
kitchen-tested and dining-room-tested 
recipes for use on your labels, in 
folders, and in your advertising.” 

The testing kitchen is available for 
makers of any food product packed in 
a Canco container. Small companies, 
particularly, that cannot afford such 
elaborate staffs of experimenters, are 
expected to accept Canco’s ‘‘cordial in- 
vitation,” Already the kitchen is 
humming with activity. 


Frigidaire Stove 

Frigidaire division of General 
Motors unveils its electric range and 
looks forward to warm _ business. 
For, explains Joseph M. Rushton, 
sales manager of the new range di- 
vision, “in 1937 one out of every four 
ranges sold was electric. In 1933 the 
ratio was one out of 15.” 


They Point’ with 
Pride: Frigidaire sales 
chiefs, like young 
fathers, beam when 
they look at the com- 
pany’s new baby, an 
electric stove “de- 
signed by the women 
of America.” Left to 
right: J. M. Rushton, 
range sales manager; 
C. T. Lawson, house- 
hold sales manager; 

Copp, _vice- 
president and general 

sales manager. 


Sates MAnaceMent Photo 


Before designers at the Moraine 
City, Ohio, plant buckled down to 
their drawing boards, 7,550 house- 
wives of 34 cities had described to 
Frigidaire investigators exactly what 
they wanted in an electric stove. 
Next, editors of women’s magazines 
were consulted. Tabulating the 
answers, Frigidaire evolved a kitchen 
stove that “was designed by the 
women of America.” Twenty-five 
outstanding features have been incor- 
porated, but greater cooking economy 
gets top billing. 

What with Frigidaire’s stove, and 
Hotpoint’s refrigerator we are a bit 
woozy as to what’s in a name. How- 
ever, a national ad campaign will 
straighten us out, we trust. 


Picture Gun 

If a salesman yanks a gun from his 
hip pocket, don’t dive under the 
desk. He may be carrying a non- 
lethal Auto-Magic Picture Gun. Pulling 
the trigger and focusing on your office 
wall will produce an illustration to 
his sales talk. Outstripping the Colt 
of Western bad men, the Picture Gun 
“fires’’ 28 times, each a different pic- 
ture. 

Films are the gun’s ammunition, a 
flashlight battery and a lens do the 
trick. Films may be changed as often 
as desired. The picture’s size depends 
on the gun’s distance from a wall, 
from a foot square up to two by four 
feet. Complete darkness is not need- 
ed, though the darker the room the 
clearer the image. 

Several large corporations have 
ordered guns by the thousand for 
their salesmen. Stephens Products 
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Co., Inc., New York, the maker, has 
innumerable reports from salesmen 
who say that they “shoot” one or two 
pictures at a customer's wall, where- 
upon the fascinated customer grabs 
the gun and starts shooting for him- 
self. Then, like as not, he calls in 
other executives and demonstrates the 
novelty. Sales stories sink in when 
the prospect thus does all the work. 

Originally developed by C. L. 
Stephens, a Salt Lake City inventor, 
as a children’s toy, some 250,000 
guns have been sold as toys in the last 
year. “Popeye,” fairy stories, histori- 
cal incidents and other tales for juve- 
niles constitute the film library. 
Business firms, of course, have to 
have especially prepared films for their 
purposes. 

First consumer ads, through Charles 
J. Cutajar agency, New York, are 
running in 13 national and juvenile 
magazines—all the way from This 
Week to the American Boy and the 
New Yorker. Six trade journals are 
on the schedule, too. 

Mr. Stephens believes that his gun’s 
commercial use has just started, that 


thousands of salesmen will soon 

“pack a rod.” 

All About Displays 
McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 


Philadelphia, releases a movie titled 
“The Creation and Production of Ad- 
vertising Displays,” which is the first 
to depict the progress of a display 
from the original rough sketch 
through to installation in a dealer's 
window. 

Besides the lithographic processes 
entering into the production of a dis- 
play, the film shows the various 
mounting and easeling operations and 
all other contributing factors in the 
development of displays. Advertis- 
ing organizations may borrow the 
film without charge. 


Files on Parade 

Despite a tendency of hardware 
dealers to shove files under counters, 
they have accounted for 14% of all 
hand-tool sales. Nicholson File Co. 
determined a year ago to see if files 
could be effectively displayed and if 
a store display unit would be wel- 
comed by retailers. A fair cross-sec- 
tion of hardware men was _ inter- 
viewed. Ninety per cent_of them 
were heartily in favor of a store dis- 
play if it would show the goods. 

This apparently simple requirement 
was not easy to meet. Files are oiled, 
and have always been wrapped in 
heavy paper to protect them from 
handling. Several minutes were need- 
ed to unwrap and show them to a 
customer. That's why they were too 
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often put away out of sight. Nich- 


olson wrapped its files in cellophane, 
which protected them from rust and 
permitted quick selection. 

Assortments were based on the 
findings of another national survey. 
Over 80% of all files sales were found 
to be in five styles and sizes. Com- 
partments in the display unit are 
plainly marked with these specitica- 
tions. Even the size of the display 
and angle at which it rests are the 
result of dealer preference. 

Each display, containing 66 files, 
goes to the jobber wrapped in cor- 
rugated board. He doesn’t have to 
fill it from his shelf stock, merely 
shipping it out with no lost motion. 
Orders were immediate. Re-orders 
have been bountiful. Files are right 
up front now. 


He Has an Appointment 

Doug Haggerty is appointed gen. 
s.m. of Cashay Corp., New York. 
He was previously s.m. of Hinze 
Ambrosia Corp., and Northam War- 
ren Corp. 


* 


New St%er4 WILL BE BORN 
AMONG YOUR SALESMEN 


* 


Prizes for salesmen or dealers require care- 
ful selection. For they must spur effort— 
create an URGE to own. Glassware is one of 
the most effective prizes, because more glass- 
ware is always NEEDED in every home. And 
when sparkling glassware of graceful design 
is given the last word in distinction by indi- 
vidual hand-cut initials—INCENTIVE to at- 
tain quotas is spelled with a capital I. 


A suggested 18-piece set consists of 6 
Cocktails, 6 Old Fashioneds and 6 Hi-balls. 


John Wieland is named ad mgr. 
of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. He 
joined the company in 1932; for the 
past year he was in charge of indus- 
trial relations in the manufacturing 
department. 


Charles Luckman has been appoint- 
ed v.-p. in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the Pepsodent Co., Chicago, 
succeeding Stuart Sherman, resigned. 
Mr. Luckman was v.-p. in charge of 
sales. Malcolm Hart, former asst., 
steps up to s.m. 

K. M. Schaefer is made asst. to the 
gen. m. of Federal Motor Truck Co., 
Detroit. He will collaborate with 
R. W. Ruddon, v.-p. and gen. m. on 
a sales program. He was recently 
v.-p. and gen. s.m. of Silver Dome, 
Inc., before that with General Motors, 
and gen. s.m. of Norge Corp. 

Clarence E. Bleicher takes over the 
vice-presidency and general manager- 
ship of De Soto division of Chrysler 
Corp., succeeding Herman L. Weck- 
ler, who has become v.-p. in charge 
of Chrysler's industrial relations de- 
partment. 


All are handmade from highest quality Libbey 

Crystal with the Old Fashioneds and Hi-balls fluted at the base by hand. 
Any single item may be ordered in any quantity or in any combina- 
tion to provide a desired set. Other sets of initialed glasses for every 


beverage purpose are available. 


These distinctive sets as prizes cannot fail to stimulate the activities of 
your sales or dealer organization. They are tremendously appealing too, 


LIBBEY 


GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Chrysler Building, New York; LaSalle-Wacker Build- 
ing, Chicago; Witney Bank Building, New Orleans; 
2 


eader Lane, Toronto 


as premiums on the coupon 
plan. Write TODAY to the 
nearest Libbey office for 
prices and complete details, 
or a representative will 
gladly call. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


2 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS % 


GOLF... yes, even 
in February, on two 
18-hole courses 
with grass greens 
and fairways. 


TENNIS 


...on Har Tru 
courts, a new 
thrill in mild, 
invigorating 
ocean air in 
mid-winter! 


SWIMMING 


...indoors, in heated salt water, in our 
regally beautiful Emerald Pool. 


RIDING ...thru our 250-acre pine forest 
and along 50 miles of 
ocean beach. 

And dancing, and smart 
social life, in the congenial 


environment of a selective cli- 
entele, Write for Folder L. 


OE Cavélier 


. Roland Eaton Biatcron 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 
re ot Ta 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


33 W. 42nd St. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


SALES CONTESTS, INO. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Key Market Buying Power 
Cited in Metropolitan Study 


The 1938 Market Data & Circulation 
analysis of the Metropolitan Sunday News- 
papers, Inc., just out, goes as in previous 
years further than a mere circulation 
breakdown. It presents as well a number 
of “exercises in discrimination” which 
make markets the basis of consideration, 
seek to establish the relative sales impor- 
tance of different sections of the national 
market, show the application of circulation 
to these markets of varying importance, 
and finally point out differences in dis- 
tribution of circulation, in intensity of 
coverage, and the limitations of circulation. 
The book is 67 pages, wire-bound, excel- 
lent in every detail of typography and 
analytical content. 

With 18 Sunday newspapers in 11 major 
cities, Metropolitan naturally concentrates 
its fire on the sales potentials of key 
markets with large retail sales (1935, 
U.S.). First exercise breaks up the retail 
sales of the country into fifths—ranks 
equivalent sales county areas, as follows: 
20%, 8 counties; 20%, 30 counties; 20%, 
102 counties; 20%, 410 counties, 20%, 
2,523 counties. Total sales of these 
county groups are approximately the same. 
Groups are listed, showing retail sales 
rank of each county, cities over 10,000 
population, county retail sales, county 
families, and coverage by Metropolitan 
newspapers. Principal deduction: 80% of 
all retail sales are concentrated in the 550 
counties in first four groups, where reside 
two-thirds of U. S. population, where per 
capita retail sales are 100% greater than in 
the remaining 2,523 counties. In these 
550 counties of highest retail sales, Metro- 
politan concentrates 90% of its circulation, 
with what it claims is the largest circula- 
tion of any medium. 

For the close student of marketing there 
follow a number of exercises pointing out 
fallacies in circulation and population rela- 
tions, as influenced by relative purchasing 
power. These fallacies, among them entire 
market claiming by competing media, 
identical circulation in differing markets, 
etc., are frequently met in isolated selling 
or promotional efforts, but seldom herded 
together for careful inspection as in this 
analysis. 

Concluding pages show number of 
families and Metropolitan circulation in 
towns and cities of over 10,000 population 
in the 20-state Metropelitan area, with a 
final listing of circulation in similar towns 
in all other states. 

Valuable for both sales and advertising 
executives, this study is available on re- 
quest to George Hammesfahr, The Metro- 
politan Weekly, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Hearst Magazines Survey 
National Beer-Liquor Market 


Marketing studies dealing with the sale 
of both liquor and beer throughout the 
nation have recently been issued by the 
Marketing Division of Hearst Magazines. 
Distillers, importers distributing nationally, 
and brewers—and, in addition, numerous 
companies affected by these industries— 
will find in these thorough but brief 
studies significant current trends as well as 
history. For the records back to 1900 are 
cited to show the market picture. 

“Distilled Liquor,’ summarizing 35 
years of U. S. consumption of domestic 
and imported distilled spirits, and imports 
of distilled spirits, and tax-paid with- 
drawals of domestic distilled spirits, goes 
on to show the 1937 consumption of all 
liquors, by classes and types, for all states 
and the U. S. This covers the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937. License and 
monopoly states are listed with 1936 gal- 
lonage, gallonage per capita, and each 
state’s per cent of total. A concluding sec- 
tion on distribution analyzes the wholesale 
trades dealing with liquor and their respec- 
tive sales; likewise the wholesale and retail 
outlets of liquor by states, together with 
restaurants, cafes, hotels and clubs in each 
state where liquor may be sold. 

“Beer,” selling in a much more universal 
market, in fact in every state in the Union 
subject to some local restrictions, is re- 
ported in the study bearing this caption as 
under consideration for national distribu- 
tion by quite a few well-known breweries. 
The study points to the growth in pack- 
aged beer, compared with draught, over the 
1934-1936 period, analyzes draught and 
package sales by states for 1936, makes 
only passing comment on canned beer. 
Concludes with analysis of wholesale and 
retail outlets by states. 

For copies of these studies, send re- 
quests to L. J. McCarthy, Marketing Di- 
vision, Hearst Magazines, 57th St. at 
8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Oregon Liquor Market Shown 
by Portland Journal 


A guide to liquor sales in Portland and 
the Oregon market is available through the 
Portland Journal, based on official reports 
of the State Liquor Commission. Three 
principal points covered are: Extent and 
trend of the liquor movement in the state 
of Oregon and the metropolitan Portland 
area; influence of type of liquor on sales 
in Oregon; and the state as a potential 
market for increased sale of liquors. In 
addition to excellent geographical analysis, 
important in consideration and understand- 
ing of this market—larger than New York 
and Pennsylvania combined in area, but 
with vast distances, and only one major 
metropolitan market—the study itemizes 
sales by counties, charts gallon sales by 
types of liquors, and generally details 
gallonage data, for 1935 and 1936. Re- 
quests to Charles L. Baum, The Journal, 
Portland, Oregon; or the offices of 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. Ask for “Liquor 
in the Oregon Market.” 


Pittsburgh Press Details 
State Liquor Trends 


The fourth semi-annual liquor sales 
analysis for the state of Pennsylvania has 
recently been published by the Pittsburgh 
Press. Compiled by the research depart- 
ment of the newspaper, from records of the 
Pennsylvania Liquor Control Board (the 
largest single buyer of liquor in the U. S.), 
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the report covers the first six months of 
1937 and a $79,000,000 annual market. 
Liquor sales are broken down to show the 
potential for each of the 67 counties of the 
state. The gallon sales volume of each 
brand of liquor is broken down for each 
of the state’s liquor districts. Comparisons 
are made for all types and prices of liquors. 
The resulting analysis, which is reduced to 
graph and tabular form, shows the trend 
in volume of sales, type preferences, price 
and brand preference, seasonal variations 
and changes in importance of the various 
liquor markets. Requests for the study, 
which is priced at $5, should go direct to 
D. A. Sullivan, the Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Ideas for Premium Users in 
Metal Specialties Booklet 


"Sales Builders in Metal,’ primarily de- 
signed as a catalog of the extensive line 
of metal premiums and specialties by 
Grammes, Inc., of Allentown, is so excel- 
lently arranged and organized that it should 
serve to aid sales executives in their plan- 
ning the many uses of such products. The 
organization has a record of over 62 years 
in the manufacture of all types of metal 
items, ranging from simple stampings to 
plated and colored designs exceedingly 
elaborate. Direct premiums lead off in the 
book, with examples of large and unusually 
successful applications by well known or- 
ganizations. Two pages of premium ideas 
(naming names) that clicked conclude an 
entire section of illustrated items suggested 
for this use. Advertising specialties, signs 
and labels, metal calendars, counter display 
stands, badges, buttons, emblems and plain 
“gadgets” conclude the 80-page book. De- 
cidedly worth keeping on tap for specific 
ideas or suggestions along related lines. 
Requests to M. M. Gottlieb, Grammes, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


Round Table on Sales Film 
Plans Started by DeVry 


An interesting service for firms using or 
contemplating sales films has recently been 
started by DeVry, of Chicago. A filing 
folder, labeled “Motion Pictures, Indus- 
trial,” has been sent out to various organi- 
zations, containing as the start of a series 
a letter inaugurating a round table forum 
on industrial film problems. Monthly let- 
ters will follow, on subjects including use 


In Preparation 


THE FAIR 
TRADE ACTS 


By STANLEY A. WEIGEL 
of the San Francisco Bar’ 


A handbook for business executives, 
fully explaining the Acts, the various 
problems and methods of distribution 
they involve. Appendix will include 
complete texts of the forty-two state 
Fair Trade Acts, the Miller-Tydings 
Amendment to the anti-trust laws, 
and legal forms. 

An authoritative and comprehen- 
sive volume for executives in retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing lines. 

Pre-publication price $4.00. Off the 
press soon, whereupon price will be 
$5.00. We suggest immediate order. 


The FOUNDATION PRESS, Inc. 
11 South La Salle Street, Dept. C 
Chicago, Illinois 


of industrial pictures, sales promotion, pro- 
duction costs, film distribution problems. 
Operating as a round table, the letter bids 
for exchange of information, throwing in 
its Own services to keep the ball rolling. 
The first letter discusses the Standard Oil 
Co. film “I's the Tops,” a five-reeler for 


promotion to the dealer organization. Ob- 
jectives of the film are cited. Next issue 
will analyze several recent campaigns with 
emphasis on acceptable methods of film dis- 
tribution. Executives interested should 
write John H. Crippen, Herman A. DeVry, 
Inc., 1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS. REPORTING 
—commercial re stills on the movie lots—ad 
Sy * 


films produce B. Laing, established 6 years 
at 3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and _ sure-fire 
results. Get — quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
— SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 

io. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAPH Offset Users; Set dis- 


play type like printer— 
in composing stick—with FOTOTYPE cardboard 
letters. Save composition on paste-ups. Write for 
folder. Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING IDEAS 

Have you a place in your organization for a 
young shes executive who has proven successful in 
developing protitable merchandising and advertising 
ideas; has efficiently organized, operated, and built 
sales forces; has had excellent business experience 
in wholesale and chain store distribution, and has 
a large valuable acquaintance among the food and 
confectionery buyers, the chain stores, and whole- 
salers; experienced in conducti advertising and 
specialty work campaigns; hard worker, applies 
force, initiative, ingenuity, purpose, and action? 
Has held sales executive position with large food 
manufacturer, now desires a change in connection 
with manufacturer who offers opportunity for a 
producer. Experienced in food products, cookies, 
crackers, and confections. Wéill furnish the very 
finest references. Box 566, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES—OR SALES AND OFFICE. EXPERI- 
enced in wholesale and dealer hardware and grocery 
lines throughout Middle Western States. Now em- 
ployed with residence in Detroit. 8 yeats’ residence 
in Chicago and Milwaukee. 35 years old, Univer- 
sity of Michigan graduate in accounting. Box 564, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


BARGAIN IN MANPOWER: OPPORTUNITY 
wanted by man with 10 years’ executive experience 
handling sales, correspondence, advertising and 
trafic matters for large manufacturer industrial 
product. Age 34, college graduate. Aggressive; 
capable handling anything; and desirous assuming 
full responsibility. For an unusual investment in 
manpower, address Box 563, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


SPECIAL SALFS REPRESENTATIVE. MY 
services are available to one or more substantial 
manufacturers only (not brokers) to represent them 
as exclusive special sales representative to sell and 
promote their item or items to large premium users, 
prospective premium users, including newspapers 
and magazines, territory west of the Mississippi. 
Have had twenty odd years’ premium experience 
with same large company as salesman, later field 
sales executive. Prefer items that can also be sold 
to large retailers and jobbers for resale purposes in 
order that I may create real volume and may be 
profitable to both manufacturer and myself. 1 
any manufacturer now using or contemplating using 
premiums as a sales stimulator for their products 
and wishes an individual to follow through with 
the idea by working with their sales force and re- 
tailer, my experience qualifies me for this particular 
work. Box 567, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MARKETING DETECTIVE: RECORDS 
prove that scientific market analysis and product 
research increase sales, Young man, 24, university 
trained, 4% years marketing and merchandising ex- 
perience desires connection with advertising agency 
or manufacturer. Thoroughly familiar with current 
market research procedure. Des 561, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, 
with 15 years agency experience including all phases 
roduction, merchandising cooperation, offers manu- 
acturer excellent background for poution directing 
advertising or field promotion, easonable salary 
with opportunity prim objective. Located in 
New York, will travel. Box 560, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


His personal sales led the national sales staff of 
a well known, very efficient organization. He is 
now pleasantly employed as the organization's 
District Sales Menaier but seeks a greater oppor- 
tunity. 

Besides successful sales record, his training and 
experience include: preparing sales talks and train- 
ing material for salesmen; and selecting, training 
and managing salesmen. 

Please do not answer this advertisement unless 
you have a real opportunity for a man with the 
above qualifications who is determined to go places 
with a worth-while organization. $10,000 a year 
minimum, Answer Box 562, care SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. os and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING 


MIDDLE WEST SMALL LOT DISTRIBUTOR 
We have a unique warehousing set-up especially 
geared to break down and distribute your case or 
carload shipments from Cleveland. Distribution 
direct to retailers and wholesalers via Parcel Post, 
Express or Truck, throughout Ohio, Michigan and 
Western New York State. Personalized supervision 
to give you all the advantages of a Branch Office 
at Fractional cost. Address, R. J. Van Stone, 
2000 West 14th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BY RAY BILL 


ULLISH SIGNS OF THE TIMES: As we go to 

press, the air is full of talk about how far the cur- 

rent recession in business is likely to proceed. It is 
the BIG topic of the day because it is naturally the one 
which interests business men most. 

The bugaboo of foreign wars and domestic political 
battles (including CIO candidates) has given way to new 
worries and jitters about declining profits of business. 

To be sure, there are some real clouds upon the skies. 
Indeed, they are of a kind which is causing certain econ- 
omists to make predictions which are something short of 
encouraging. Wherefore, while some further recession 
may be inevitable, it does appear that the time has arrived 
when business leaders should make a searching analysis of 
the most significant underlying trends to determine whether 
they are as bearish as pessimists are wont to proclaim or as 
bullish as ambitious entrepreneurs may currently crave. 

To us, in a nutshell, it appears as if business now has a 
major Opportunity to prove its mettle, and its worthiness 
from the standpoint of national welfare. We say this 
because Government and not business is at the crossroads. 

There are two possible methods of re-filling the currently 
diminishing dinner pail. The first lies in a renewal of 
large-scale pump-priming by the Federal Government. The 
second lies in getting business to solve the unemployment 
problem and thereby bring resumption of recovery. 

Governmental spending has already been tried on a 
gigantic scale for so many years that it can hardly be 
championed as being capable of re-filling the dinner pail. 
Furthermore, greatly increased Federal deficits are certain 
to produce many other politically and socially serious 
problems. We, therefore, believe that Government, both 
in a legislative and administrative sense, is immediately 
going to reverse its attitude of recent years by cooperating 
aggressively with business. 

That such a change is occurring, not only in Washington, 
but in many other political quarters is daily becoming 
more manifest. In fact there have recently been significant, 
tangible indications that the whole political world is giving 
full consideration to the recommendations of business men 
as to the best ways and means of eliminating jitters and 
stepping up employment and prosperity. For instance, 
there is considerable possibility that the capital gains tax 
and the tax on undistributed profits will be repealed or 
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greatly altered in the near future. Similarly, there is much 
reason to believe that Government will really ease up on 
public utilitses in order to enable them to carry on develop- 
ment and modernization programs representing billions of 
dollars and correspondingly large employment. Then too, 
the new census of unemployment is being directed by a 
capable business executive under a plan which avoids the 
engaging of enumerators on a patronage basis. 

These are only a few of the straws in the wind which 
show that Government is now striving to cooperate with 
business along sound and constructive lines. 

Outside of the field of Government proper, the current 
slacking of employment is having a very significant and 
salutary effect upon labor policies and activities and it is 
within the realm of probability that the working men of 
the country will look increasingly to business to create 
worth-while jobs for them instead of to Government for 
mere subsistence. 

The current recession gives much promise of proving a 
biessing in disguise for in its wake will follow a new and 
better feeling between employer and employe and a new 
and better feeling between business and government, . 
and a new and sounder realization of the social security 
and prosperity which alone grows out of intelligent under- 
standing between these factors. Undoubtedly it took a 
downward turn to make a new era of cooperation seem 
both logical and necessary but, if we read the signs of the 
times correctly, such a new era is even now in the making. 

It is well to remember that a self-accelerating upward 
spiral is just as possible as a self-accelerating downward 
spiral, particularly if the truly significant underlying trends 
are calculated to remove jitters and inspire confidence. 

Business leaders must help Government proceed along 
lines which assure a prosperous economy. Business leaders 
must convince all types of employes and the public that 
prosperity is not and cannot be manufactured by such 
simple ledgerdemain as arbitrarily increasing hourly rates 
of pay (which leads to higher prices and subsequently less 
consumption and less employment). And in all this work 
every business leader and every sales executive should plan 
to do his part. Not only must we work abnormally hard 
in our own particular business, but we must help secure 
and disseminate those facts upon which happy and result- 
ful cooperation can be developed as between the principal 
elements of our national economy. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


& <¥ 


Guides to markets are many and varied, simple and com- 
plex. But buying power still controls retail activity. A 
market’s ability to buy what you have to sell remains the 
simplest, most direct route. These truths are irrefutable. That 
is why Newark-North Jersey is outstanding among markets. Al- 
though 12th in population, Essex County (most of ABC Newark) 
ranks 7th in 1936 estimated per capita retail sales*, tops the coun- 
try’s average by $122. Guiding consumer dollars into cash drawers is 
a job The Newark Evening News performs successfully. No other 
newspaper reaches a comparable number of families in this rich, met- 
ropolitan area or exerts an equal influence for the advertiser's 


profit on their buying habits. 


*SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
Estimate for 1936. 


ewath Evening News 


“Always Reaches Home” NEWARK 
NEW JERSEY 
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